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ASSESSING THE DEVELOPMENT OF AFGHANISTAN 
NATIONAL SECURITY FORCES 


House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations, 

Washington, DC, Friday, February 12, 2016. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:32 a.m., in room 
2118, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Vicky Hartzler (chair- 
woman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. VICKY HARTZLER, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM MISSOURI, CHAIRWOMAN, SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON OVERSIGHT AND INVESTIGATIONS 

Mrs. Hartzler. Welcome. I am delighted to convene this hear- 
ing. This is a very important topic and one I know that Ranking 
Member Speier finds especially significant. I am happy to partner 
with her in exploring this subject. 

I also note that the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Jones, 
is attending the hearing with us today. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Jones and any other committee members not as- 
signed to this subcommittee be permitted to participate in this 
hearing with the understanding that all subcommittee members 
will be recognized for questions prior to those not sitting on the 
subcommittee. 

Without objection, so ordered. 

This morning, we continue the committee’s oversight dialogue 
with the Department that began last week with the foundational 
testimony that General Campbell laid out before the full com- 
mittee. General Campbell testified about the evolving security situ- 
ation in Afghanistan, and the policy, strategy, and posture required 
from our Nation in order to develop, sustain, and support the peo- 
ple and unity government of Afghanistan well into the future. 

The goal of our hearing is to learn about and assess the Depart- 
ment’s efforts to train, advise, and assist the Afghanistan security 
forces as we and our coalition partners strive to build a capable 
and lethal Afghan security force. Afghanistan needs to maintain its 
sovereignty and protect its population. And for the benefit of Af- 
ghanistan, the United States, and international community, it 
must also deny terrorist safe havens. 

In reading the recent Congressional Report submitted by our wit- 
nesses and listening to testimony from General Campbell, the sub- 
committee understands that the Afghan security forces are still in 
their nascent stages of becoming a professionalized, self-sustaining, 
and capable institution. But there is still various shortfalls and in- 
sufficient capabilities and important functions hindering these 
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goals. The Afghan forces do not have enough airplanes or heli- 
copters, especially those capable of providing close air support. 

While there clearly has been improvement, the ability to collect 
and disseminate ample intelligence is lacking, as is the ability to 
maintain and account for equipment. Even the bread-and-butter 
administrative issues such as paid leave and medical services for 
Afghan forces need attention. 

According to last week’s testimony, these challenges are com- 
pounded by the fact that 70 percent of the problems facing Afghan 
security forces result from poor senior leadership within the Af- 
ghan Ministries of Defense and the Interior. The Taliban are 
emboldened. The Haqqani Network continues to sponsor terrorist 
attacks, and there is a growing Islamic State presence in Afghani- 
stan. Thus, it is essential that we ensure that the Afghan security 
forces and their civilian leadership are properly positioned on the 
critical path of success. 

However, I am concerned that the President’s current budget re- 
quest for aiding the Afghan forces is $200 million less than last 
year’s amount. And the administration plans to withdraw U.S. 
forces down to 5,500 beginning as soon as April of this year. We 
must not prematurely reduce our commitment to the people of Af- 
ghanistan. All one needs to do is to look at the results of premature 
withdrawal in Iraq to determine what will happen if we repeat 
near history and prematurely leave Afghanistan. 

General Campbell noted last week the devotion of the Afghan 
people in fighting for their country. This is a positive sign. While 
the material and support is something the American people can as- 
sist with, having the heart and willingness to fight is something 
the Afghan people must offer. He also suggested last week that the 
U.S. should begin instituting a 5-year planning cycle for the region 
instead of the unpredictable, 1-year-at-a-time approach that tends 
to foster instability, uncertainty, and insecurity. 

General Campbell also readily acknowledged that our sustained 
engagement in Afghanistan will continue through 2024, further 
strategic partnership agreements signed by the Governments of Af- 
ghanistan and the United States. We must also ensure there are 
appropriate mechanisms and governance structures in place that 
provide for effective insight in order to oversee, account for, and 
safeguard the security assistance the U.S. and our international 
partners are contributing to the Afghans. 

We need to limit, as much as possible, opportunities and activi- 
ties or operations that would encourage or enable individuals to ex- 
ploit or conduct any fraud, waste, or abuse activities. Activities of 
this nature can undercut the trust of the American people, impedes 
morale of our troops, and fuels skepticism that we are not seriously 
committed to effective and efficient use of our resources. 

I look forward to discussing the Department’s strategy for ad- 
dressing the issues I have outlined, and to hear from some who 
have conducted their own assessment of these activities. 

But before I introduce the witnesses, I turn to the Oversight and 
Investigations Subcommittee ranking member for any opening re- 
marks she would wish to make. Representative Speier. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JACKIE SPEIER, A REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM CALIFORNIA, RANKING MEMBER, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

OVERSIGHT AND INVESTIGATIONS 

Ms. Speier. Thank you, Madam Chair. And I thank you for join- 
ing me in seeking this particular hearing. 

I want to thank all of our witnesses for appearing today. 

Our troops are in Afghanistan performing an important mission, 
which includes training, advising, and equipping the Afghan Na- 
tional Defense and Security Forces [ANDSF] so that they can 
sustainably defend themselves against insurgent groups, such the 
Taliban. Having said that, I am concerned that our strategy hasn’t 
yield the positive results that would inspire confidence that the Af- 
ghan security forces can go it alone any time in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, which leads to the obvious question. Will we ever leave? Can 
we ever leave? I am not convinced that our existing plan is one 
that we can take to the American people and assure them that our 
presence in Afghanistan is worth the cost in money and in lives. 

By many accounts, 2015 was the worst year for security insta- 
bility in Afghanistan since 2001. 2015 was the first year that the 
Afghan forces took the lead, meaning some level of instability was 
expected, but it was alarming, nonetheless. And I am not convinced 
that 2016 will be any better. Is there a clear strategy to support 
our troops and accomplish our goals? Or are we just moving chess 
pieces around the board because we are forced to make a move? 
Underpinning these concerns, I don’t get a sense that we are, 
frankly, addressing the fundamental challenges we face in Afghani- 
stan. Corruption, weak Afghan military leadership, and a tenacious 
insurgency, which seems to be only getting stronger, are under- 
mining our efforts there, and I would like to know how these issues 
get resolved in a way that allows us to leave in a timely manner 
without creating a security vacuum. 

Again, the question is, do we ever leave? The American public 
has a right to know. One thing is for sure. Congress needs high- 
quality information to understand the situation we are confronting, 
and effective oversight from inspectors general is essential to our 
ability to understand these issues. 

Some might argue that this is one of the world’s greatest pro- 
ducers of sheep. I just want to make sure we are not getting the 
wool pulled over our eyes. 

We need to make sure that the information we are receiving is 
reliable, that we are asking the right questions, and are able to 
travel the country to assess the conditions. 

Here are some bedrock issues that require far more clarity. We 
need to know how the Afghan forces’ progress is being measured, 
what we have learned from the challenges of the last year, and how 
gaps in the ANDSF capabilities will be addressed going forward. 
Are the Afghan forces on a positive trajectory for meeting and sus- 
taining their capability objectives? For now, it is apparent that our 
assistance is still needed to build and sustain ministerial institu- 
tions to lead the Afghan forces. They also need a capable Air Force 
and other key enablers, including sound operational planning, lo- 
gistics, and maintenance systems. Just this week, it was reported 
that the U.S. military advisers are being sent to southern Afghani- 
stan to give additional support to the Afghan National Army in 
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that region. In short, the Afghans are not yet ready to secure their 
own country without assistance from the U.S. and our coalition 
partners. Arid if recent experience is any indication, it could be 
years until they are. 

We need to be clear-eyed and better informed about the Afghan 
forces’ abilities, now and in the future, to secure the country and 
to reliably prevent extremists from, once again, using Afghanistan 
as a safe haven for terrorists to threaten the United States. We 
need to make sure we have realistic goals and a plausible strategy 
that fits our goals. Above all, we need to make sure we are telling 
ourselves the full story about our situation so that we could figure 
out where to go next. 

I look forward to all of your testimony and assessments about the 
developments of the Afghan forces, which, I hope, will provide us 
a fuller picture of the forces’ progress, performance, and capabili- 
ties. 

And with that, I yield back. 

Mrs. Hartzler. Thank you, Ms. Speier. 

I am pleased to recognize our witnesses today, and I want to 
thank them for taking the time to be with us. 

We have Ms. Christine Abizaid, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Afghanistan, Pakistan, and Central Asia from the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense; Colonel Stephen Michael, Deputy 
Director for the Pakistan, Afghanistan, and Transregional Threats 
Coordination Cell from the Office of Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff; Mr. Kent Breedlove, Senior Defense Analyst for Afghani- 
stan with the Defense Intelligence Agency; the Honorable John 
Sopko of the presidentially appointed Special Inspector General for 
Afghanistan Reconstruction; and Mr. Michael Child, Deputy In- 
spector General for Overseas Contingency Operations from the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Thank you, all, again, for being with us today. And we will now 
begin with our opening statements. 

Ms. Abizaid, we will begin with you. 

STATEMENT OF CHRISTINE S. ABIZAID, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR AFGHANISTAN, PAKISTAN 

AND CENTRAL ASIA 

Ms. Abizaid. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hartzler, Ranking Member Speier, members of the 
subcommittee. Congressman Jones, thank you for your steadfast 
support for our efforts in Afghanistan, and for inviting me to dis- 
cuss the Department of Defense’s efforts to develop the Afghan Na- 
tional Defense and Security Forces, the ANDSF. 

I am honored to have the opportunity to update you alongside my 
colleagues from the Joint Staff, the Defense Intelligence Agency, 
the Office of the DOD [Department of Defense] Inspector General 
[DOD IG], and the Special Inspector General for Afghanistan Re- 
construction [SIGAR]. 

All of the witnesses before you today take very seriously our re- 
sponsibility to ensure that U.S. personnel in Afghanistan have the 
resources, authorities, and guidance they need to accomplish their 
mission. 
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I would also like to acknowledge the 2,236 U.S. service members 
who lost their lives while serving in Afghanistan, the 20,115 mili- 
tary personnel who have been wounded in that country, and the 
thousands of families who have also sacrificed for this important 
mission. Their efforts represent a strategically significant contribu- 
tion to the security of our homeland. 

Now, within the Department of Defense, my office provides over- 
all policy guidance for and oversight of the mission in Afghanistan, 
including DOD-funded security assistance for the ANDSF. We have 
daily contacts with key theater and person — key personnel in the- 
ater at the Combined Security Transition Assistance Command, Af- 
ghanistan, or CSTC-A, which has primary responsibility for the 
execution of the DOD security assistance mission. 

We also work closely with other offices within DOD, the intel- 
ligence community, and the Department of State, as we continually 
assess the status of our efforts in Afghanistan. 

My office also supports the efforts of the DOD IG and those of 
SIGAR, ensuring they have the information and, importantly, the 
context required to fulfill their mandates to review our efforts. 

Now, our priority in Afghanistan remains to prevent it from, once 
again, becoming a safe haven from which terrorists can plan at- 
tacks against the United States homeland, U.S. interests abroad, 
and our international partners. In pursuit of this objective, we are 
conducting two complementary missions in Afghanistan: our coun- 
terterrorism mission against the remnants of A1 Qaeda and other 
extremist groups that threaten the United States, such as the Is- 
lamic State in Khorasan Province; and the NATO [North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization]-led train, advise, and assist mission with the 
ANDSF, known as Resolute Support. 

In October 2015, following a comprehensive review of the mis- 
sion, President Obama announced that we would retain up to 9,800 
U.S. military personnel in Afghanistan throughout most of 2016, 
drawing down to 5,500 personnel by January 2017. Importantly, 
this presence will not just be based in Kabul, but also in other loca- 
tions, including Bagram Air Base, Jalalabad, and Kandahar. This 
decision provides U.S. forces with sufficient capabilities to continue 
the development of Afghan ministerial capacities, along with key 
ANDSF capabilities in aviation, intelligence, special operations, lo- 
gistics, and maintenance. 

This presence will also allow the United States to both pursue 
counterterrorism targets, and to assist the ANDSF in further de- 
veloping those critical counterterrorism capabilities that we know 
are critical to our mutual security interests. The financial support 
of the United States and the international community is critical to 
sustaining the ANDSF. Over the last decade, congressional appro- 
priations for the Afghan Security Forces Fund, or ASFF, have been 
key to the development of Afghan security forces responsible for 
the security of Afghanistan. As we develop the ANDSF, our support 
is focused on ensuring that they are able to counter and degrade 
the Taliban, and estaWish a baseline level of security that benefits 
not only the Afghan people, but also the international community. 

For more than a year, the mission of providing security for all 
of Afghanistan has been the sole responsibility of the Afghan Gov- 
ernment. While the security situation remains fragile and Afghan 
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forces will continue to require U.S. and coalition assistance for 
many years, we have witnessed important progress in their devel- 
opment over the years. 

As General Campbell noted in his testimony last week, the 
ANDSF have demonstrated the ability to conduct effective, large- 
scale, multi-pillar clearing operations against the country, and 
when insurgents attempted strategic advances in places like 
Kunduz, Ghazni, and elsewhere, the ANDSF proved able to rally 
and recapture those areas. 

Significant challenges do remain, and our train, advise, and as- 
sist mission is focused on helping the Afghans overcome them. And 
it is notable that even in the midst of fighting a war, the ANDSF 
and Afghan security ministries continue to develop their capacities 
to manage complex tasks such as budgeting, personnel manage- 
ment, and to address key capability gaps in aviation and intel- 
ligence. 

Now, U.S. taxpayers have been generous and patient with the 
ANDSF’s development, and it is our responsibility to review care- 
fully how best and most efficiently we can assist our Afghan part- 
ners. Finding the right balance between the effectiveness and af- 
fordability of the ANDSF is a key effort of this Department. 

I would like to highlight a few areas where we think progress is 
being made. First, we continue to focus on the development of the 
ANDSF’s aviation capabilities, including by addressing their crit- 
ical close air support needs as well as their long-term lift require- 
ments. This is very complex, and represents a significant portion 
of our investment in the ANDSF now and going forward. Of note, 
in 2016, the Afghan aerial fires capability will nearly triple com- 
pared to last year. Second, we are spending a significant amount 
on ground forces equipment, which has relatively high sustainment 
costs. We fielded significant numbers of up-armored Humvees and 
other vehicles to the ANDSF to improve combat survivability. 

Third, Afghan security ministry pay and personnel expenses are 
a major cost driver, about 20 percent of the roughly $5 billion total 
costs for the ANDSF. DOD funds the majority of this cost for the 
Afghan Government, and we have been working with their security 
ministries to develop an integrated pay and personnel system that 
will ensure we can verify that we are paying the right people for 
the right jobs. 

And, finally, corruption is a critical issue, and President Ghani 
is a great partner in addressing its impacts. He has made procure- 
ment reforms to address corruption in MOD [Ministry of Defense] 
and MOI [Ministry of Interior], and after we helped him identify 
corruption in fuel contracting processes, he fired those responsible, 
and now new contracts are in place. He also pulled up responsi- 
bility for procurement to a national level authority, demonstrating 
the seriousness with which he takes these issues. In each of these 
areas, as well as many others, DOD IG and SIGAR have helpfully 
informed our efforts to protect taxpayers’ money and ensure we can 
achieve our goals in developing the ANDSF. 

In closing, I want to, again, thank the subcommittee for this op- 
portunity to discuss our efforts to develop the ANDSF, and to en- 
sure that we are doing so responsibly. 
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The Afghan Government will continue to rely on large amounts 
of financial assistance to the ANDSF until such time as fighting 
significantly diminishes. We are in the process of working with our 
allies and partners to extend international funding commitments 
through at least 2020, and we look forward to working with Con- 
gress to ensure effective oversight of these efforts to achieve our 
national objectives in Afghanistan. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Abizaid can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 37.] 

Mrs. Hartzler. Thank you. 

Colonel Michael. 

STATEMENT OF COL STEPHEN MICHAEL, USA, JOINT STAFF J5 
TRANSREGIONAL THREAT COORDINATION CELL 

Colonel Michael. Chairman Hartzler, Ranking Member Speier, 
I am grateful for this opportunity to, you know, talk to yourself and 
this subcommittee and provide you information on the development 
of the ANDSF. I would ask that you submit my full statement to 
the record, and I would like to focus on some key and essential 
points. 

The first bit is talking about the Chairman’s perspective. So as 
the Chairman [of the Joint Chiefs of Staff] looks at Afghanistan, 
he looks at it through a couple lenses. First of all, Afghanistan is 
important to us, because it intersects vital national interests, and 
the key one, as we highlighted, is ensuring that nothing that hap- 
pens there, nothing that emanates from Afghanistan, threatens the 
homeland or threatens our interests. And that is really one of the 
primary lenses that the Chairman views this mission. 

The second, he looks at the ANDSF, the resiliency of the ANDSF 
in its leadership. Is this — is this force well led? Are they willing, 
you know, to do what it takes? Are they willing to sacrifice? Do 
they want this more than we do? Do they understand that they 
serve the people, that they serve the civilian government? Do they 
understand that you cannot harm the people, you know, whom you 
are trying to protect? Do they understand how to lead, you know, 
how to lead, you know, a force? So the resiliency of the ANDSF, 
the ability to fight back in adversity, the ability to lead the — you 
know, at the appropriate level, the ability to make the right deci- 
sions, those are all critical to him. So he assesses whether we 
should be committed to Afghanistan or not. Those are the questions 
that he consistently asks of us. 

The second bit that the Chairman looks at is the viability of the 
government. Now, the military — the military mission sets the con- 
ditions, you know, for everything else. So all we do is set the condi- 
tions for the political piece, for the whole of government pieces to 
work. 

So from the Chairman’s perspective, understanding whether this 
government is viable or not, the same thing, are they well led? Are 
they corrupt? Is this government that the people believe? And those 
are all the questions that he consistently asks himself to inform his 
best military advice. And his current assessment is that the 
ANDSF leadership is resilient. This is a force that we should part- 
ner with. This is a force that deserves our support. And, likewise, 
he sees in President Ghani, you know, partner for the nation. So 
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as we look at Afghanistan and the region, the Chairman’s assess- 
ment is a stable Afghanistan meets and supports our interests, and 
a stable Afghanistan also lends, you know, to stability in the re- 
gion. 

As we look at the ANDSF development, so, really, beginning in 
2013, the ANDSF were in the lead, but in 2015 is the first year 
they were fully responsible for the security. Our strategy is focused 
on they own the tactical fight, and we are focusing on the things 
that really guarantee, you know, long-term sustainability, long- 
term viability to the force. So the institutional level, do they have 
the ability to man, train, and equip, and field a professional force? 
Do they have the ability to sustain that force, direct that force in 
the counterinsurgency fight? The tactical fight, they own. And this 
has been a pretty tough and contested year. 

Probably the biggest difference is they are operating in areas 
that cater to the areas that the coalition has been operating in. So 
they are fighting all across the country. And across the board, they 
are doing well. They are getting their noses bloodied, but they are 
also — they are also doing a great job in securing Afghanistan. And 
as we look at it across the board, we can clearly say that most of 
the major population centers are secured and controlled by the 
ANDSF, and that there are some rural areas that are either con- 
trolled by the Taliban and the insurgency or under the influence 
of the Taliban and the insurgency. There are a total of 407 dis- 
tricts, and eight of those, about 2 percent we can say is under the 
insurgents’ control, and about 18 of those, or 4 percent, we can say 
is under the influence of the Taliban. 

This year has also seen an increased amount of casualties in the 
ANDSF. And as we look at the numbers, it is probably about a 26 
percent increase. Much of that is felt by the police. And also, as we 
look at the numbers, most of the increases came in some of their 
directed multi — multicorps operations, much of it down in the 
south in their operations in Helmand, and then there was multi- 
corps operations further to the north, in Zabul and Ghazni, then 
in the east, and also centrally in support of securing the capital in 
Kabul. 

The other impact of their operations is that there is also an in- 
creased amount of casualties that the Taliban has taken. By con- 
servative estimates, the conservative estimates are that the 
Taliban has sustained some of their highest casualties since their 
high point in 2011, casualties at a rate two times of that of the 
ANDSF. 

Our assessment is they own the tactical fight. Our job is, really, 
to support and enable them in the tactical fight. But really we have 
to focus on the pieces that will sustain us long term, their leader- 
ship, their ability to man, field, and equip this force and direct this 
force. The gaps that you highlighted, close air supports, ISR [intel- 
ligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance], and things that are es- 
sential to keeping this force, you know, viable in the long term. 

As we look at — ^you know, at fighting season — at this current 
fighting season, as Ms. Abizaid says, we have a dual focus to train, 
advise, and assist, and separately, our counterterrorism mission. 
Both of those are tied to our interest. Training this force and mak- 
ing sure they can secure Afghanistan is critical to securing our in- 
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terests, and then, separately, the counterterrorism mission gives us 
the ability to do things that the Afghan force has not — doesn’t have 
the capability or the resources to do or things that we see that di- 
rectly impact our interests. 

And as we look at the — at kind of the long term, so the President 
made the decision about 5,500 footprint going forward, and that de- 
cision was informed, you know, by the best military advice of the 
Chairman, of, you know, the CENTCOM [Central Command] com- 
mander, of the commander in the field, and that mission, and the 
critical thing about that mission is one of the first times the deci- 
sion was made to where it was really not necessarily tied, you 
know, to timeframe. It is an enduring mission. It is tied to our en- 
during partnership in Afghanistan, and to cover and address our 
strategic interests in the region. 

Additionally, as you all know, you know, we are going through 
the leadership transition in Afghanistan. General Nicholson was 
confirmed by the Senate, and over the next period of months, he 
will transition into Afghanistan. And as he said in his testimony, 
as he comes in, he will do an assessment, and then based on his 
assessment, he will recommend, you know, his best military advice. 
And both the outgoing Chairman, General Dempsey, has said he 
has access and influence in his ability to present his best military 
advice to the Secretary of Defense and the President and, likewise. 
General Dempsey has said the same thing. So as we transition 
leadership, if General Nicholson, you know, assesses any require- 
ments or any adjustments that are needed to be made, he has the 
latitude to bring that forward and for the Chairman to present that 
as his best military advice. 

Thank you for your time. 

[The prepared statement of Colonel Michael can be found in the 
Appendix on page 50.] 

Mrs. Hartzler. Thank you. 

Mr. Breedlove. 

STATEMENT OF KENT A. BREEDLOVE, SENIOR DEFENSE 
ANALYST-AFGHANISTAN, DEFENSE INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

Mr. Breedlove. Thank you. Madam Chair, Ranking Member 
Speier, and distinguished members of the subcommittee, thank you 
for the opportunity to come before you today to discuss this impor- 
tant topic. My comments this morning will be brief and build upon 
my written statement and the previous opening statements from 
my colleagues. 

Afghanistan continues to face a diverse collective of threats from 
insurgent groups to extremist networks, and from terrorist groups 
to narcocriminal networks. This includes names we are familiar 
with, like the Taliban, the Haqqani Network, and A1 Qaeda, as well 
as the emergence of groups like the Islamic State-Khorasan Prov- 
ince, or IS-K, and A1 Qaeda in the Indian Subcontinent, or AQIS. 
This menagerie of insurgents, terrorists, and criminals constitute a 
resilient and persistent threat to Afghanistan’s stability and gen- 
eral stability in the region. 

Their activities range from opium trafficking, extortion and kid- 
napping that fuels the insurgency to high-profile attacks in popu- 
lated areas and improvised explosive attacks along road networks 
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that both typically result in high Afghan civilian casualties. Rural 
areas of Afghanistan and the Afghanistan-Pakistan border regions 
remains a sanctuary for these various groups, and the remote and 
rugged terrain of these areas only adds to security challenges they 
pose. 

In the first fighting season against an Afghan-led counterinsur- 
gency, Taliban-led insurgents remain resilient. Fighting has been 
nearly continuous since last February, resulting in increased cas- 
ualties among both Afghan security forces and insurgents them- 
selves. The Taliban have proven cable of taking rural ground and 
contesting key terrain in areas such as Helmand and Kunduz prov- 
inces while continuing to conduct high-profile attacks in the capital 
city, Kabul. 

These high-profile attacks, in particular, achieve one of the 
Taliban’s main objectives of garnering media attention and creating 
a sense of insecurity that undercuts perceptions of the Afghan gov- 
ernment’s ability to provide security. 

Following Pakistani military operations in north Waziristan last 
year, many out-of-area fighters, to include some A1 Qaeda leaders, 
were displaced in Afghanistan. A1 Qaeda activities remain focused 
on survival, regeneration, and planning future attacks. The organi- 
zation has a sustained presence in Afghanistan, primarily con- 
centrated in the east and northeast of the country. 

Other groups involved in Taliban-led insurgency, the Haqqani 
Network remains the greatest threat to the U.S. coalition and Af- 
ghan forces, particularly with the demonstrated capacity and intent 
to support and launch these high-profile, complex attacks across 
the country, and in particular, the Kabul region. Haqqani Network 
leader Siraj Haqqani’s elevation as the new deputy for the Taliban 
leader. Mullah Mansour, has further strengthened the network’s 
role in the insurgency. 

Over this past year, the Taliban-led insurgency remained deter- 
mined, maintained or consolidated its influence in traditionally 
rural strongholds, dominated the information space, and carried 
out attacks with an increased frequency compared to last year. 

These attacks range from small-scale checkpoint overruns to the 
temporary capture of Kunduz City, and their efforts forced Afghan 
security forces into a more reactive, rather than proactive, posture. 
However, I want to emphasize that the insurgency is not immune 
to its environment and faces similar challenges that my colleagues 
highlighted with Afghan forces. The announcement of former lead- 
er Mullah Omar’s death last July, and the contentious accession of 
its new leader. Mullah Mansour, led to the emergence of a Taliban 
opposition faction in late 2015. Infighting between Mansour’s sup- 
porters and this opposition is ongoing, and the Taliban has faced 
competition from the emergence of ISIL’s [Islamic State of Iraq and 
the Levant] regional affiliate in the region, the IS-K. 

While the insurgency mounted larger coordinated attacks, they 
were generally outmatched when engaged with Afghan security 
forces. They also could not capture or defend key targets they may 
have captured, and unable to hold some of these key areas of ter- 
rain for extended period of time, such as we saw in Kunduz. They 
also suffered high levels of reported casualties as well as resource 
shortfalls. 
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Let me close with a brief outlook to the coming fight this year. 
We expect the Taliban-led insurgency will try to build on its tem- 
porary victory in Kunduz last year by attempting to surround and 
pressure other population centers, exploit vulnerabilities in Afghan 
security force posture by conducting mass attacks against vulner- 
able checkpoints and district centers, primarily in more remote or 
isolated rural areas, and attempt to impede ground lines of commu- 
nication ahead of these attacks in these population centers. They 
will also seek to continue high-profile attacks against government 
and civilian targets in key populated areas, such as Kabul. 

Thank you, again, for this opportunity, and I look forward to 
your questions. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Breedlove can be found in the 
Appendix on page 60.] 

Mrs. Hartzler. Thank you, Mr. Breedlove. 

Mr. Sopko. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. SOPKO, SPECIAL INSPECTOR 
GENERAL FOR AFGHANISTAN RECONSTRUCTION 

Mr. Sopko. Thank you very much, and good morning. 

Chairman Hartzler, Ranking Member Speier, and members of 
the subcommittee, I am very pleased to be here today to discuss 
the development of the Afghan National Defense Security Forces, 
or ANDSF. SIGAR has produced a substantial body of work on the 
ANDSF over the past 8 years, and has more work in progress. 

In addition to audits, inspections, investigations, and special 
project reports, SIGAR publishes a quarterly report that continues 
to be the single most comprehensive and detailed source of infor- 
mation on the ANDSF specifically, and on Afghanistan reconstruc- 
tion in general. 

To conduct this work, SIGAR has the largest single, investiga- 
tive, and auditing presence in Afghanistan with more people on the 
ground than all other U.S. oversight bodies combined, and enjoys 
a unique, direct oversight relationship with the Afghan Govern- 
ment, and the personal support of President Ghani and CEO [Chief 
Executive Officer] Abdullah, who I meet with on a regular basis. 

As we all know, Afghanistan is one of the most difficult places 
in the world in which to work and to do business. The dangers 
there are very real. And our military, civilians, and contractors — 
and we can’t forget the contractors — have accomplished so much 
over the past 14-plus years that it is impossible not to be proud 
and humbled by their efforts and great sacrifice. Nevertheless, 
based on our work, we see five major challenges that could have 
a significant effect on whether the United States is able to achieve 
its strategic objectives in Afghanistan. We believe that the five 
questions provoked by these challenges should be at the center of 
yours and other policymakers’ discussions. 

The first challenge is that the drawdown of troops has imperiled 
the U.S. ability to monitor and mentor the ANDSF. 

U.S. military advisers and their coalition partners now have lit- 
tle or no direct contact with ANDSF units below the Army corps 
and regional police headquarters level. This provokes the obvious 
question, is the current level of U.S. military personnel in Afghani- 
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stan adequate to ensure that the ANDSF do not fail in their mis- 
sion? 

The second question, the reported floor strength of the ANDSF 
is questionable. The U.S. now has no option but to rely on the Af- 
ghans to report on the number of troops and police in the field. Yet, 
SIGAR audits indicate that recordkeeping in the field by the Af- 
ghans is generally poor or nonexistent. We continue to see repeated 
reports of ghost soldiers, ghost police, as well as ghost teachers, 
ghost schools, ghost clinics throughout Afghanistan, and these are 
even reported by the Afghan leadership. This leads to the next 
question, does the United States have an adequate understanding 
of the number of ANDSF troops and police? 

Thirdly, assessments of the ANDSF’s capability and effectiveness 
have never been reliable, and appear to be getting worse. SIGAR 
audits show that over time, U.S. capability ratings of Afghan mili- 
tary units have become progressively less demanding and more 
vague. For example, only a few years ago, the top rating was, 
quote, unquote, “fully capable,” which was later changed to, quote, 
“effective with ambassadors,” and has now declined to, quote, 
“independent with advisers,” the latter being something of a head- 
scratching oxymoron. 

This leads to our third question, does the U.S. have a realistic 
understanding of the ANDSF’s real capabilities? 

Fourthly, the Afghan ministries of defense and interior obviously 
lack the capability to account for on-budget assistance, and this is 
important. Because since 2010, our government, as well as our al- 
lies, have gradually increased, based upon promises at inter- 
national meetings, the level of direct on-budget funding to the Af- 
ghan Government. Yet, there is less U.S. visibility and control over 
those funds. SIGAR’s work has uncovered several cases in which 
the MOD and MOI were incapable of properly managing on-budget 
assistance. The question, therefore, is if MOD and MOI lack the ca- 
pability to manage on-budget assistance, does CSTC-A [Combined 
Security Transition Command-Afghanistan] need to resume more 
control of more assistance to the ANDSF? 

Now, lastly, a year after the coalition drawdown, the ANDSF is 
still far from being sustainable. And remember, that is our goal, 
sustainability. The Afghan Government simply does not generate 
enough revenue to sustain the ANDSF, or even the rest of their 
government now, or at any time in the foreseeable future. 

At the same time, SIGAR’s work reveals that the accountability 
for funding is lacking in many areas. This leads us to our last ques- 
tion for you, is the U.S. Government conducting adequate oversight 
and management of the billions of dollars promised in the future 
to fund the ANDSF? 

Now, in recent testimony just this week before the U.S. Senate, 
the Director of the National Intelligence predicted that, quote, 
“Fighting in 2016 will be more intense than 2015, continuing a dec- 
ade-long trend of deteriorating security,” unquote. 

He went on to say that the ANDSF will, quote, “probably main- 
tain control of major population centers; however, it will cede con- 
trol of various rural areas.” 

He ended by saying, “Without international funding, the ANSF 
will probably not remain a cohesive or viable force,” unquote. 
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Now, I think his statement highlights the importance of honestly 
answering these five questions and taking realistic action accord- 
ingly. 

Thank you very much, and I look forward to answering your 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sopko can he found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 63.] 

Mrs. Hartzler. All right. Votes are being carried out right now. 
We have 11 minutes left, so I am feeling like we probably ought 
to suspend the hearing at this point and go vote, it is supposed to 
take about 40 minutes, and then come back and reconvene for your 
testimony and questions, Mr. Child. 

So I apologize for the delay, but thank you for understanding. We 
will look forward to hearing you soon. 

Mr. Child. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Hartzler. Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

Mrs. Hartzler. Thank you very much for your patience and for 
waiting until we got done with votes. So, Mr. Child, let’s hear your 
testimony. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL S. CHILD, DEPUTY INSPECTOR GEN- 
ERAL FOR OVERSEAS CONTINGENCY OPERATIONS, DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE 

Mr. Child. Chairwoman Hartzler, Ranking Member Speier, dis- 
tinguished members of the subcommittee, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to discuss capabilities gaps in the Afghan National Security 
Forces. As the Deputy Inspector General for Overseas Contingency 
Operations, I manage DOD IG oversight for Operation Freedom’s 
Sentinel in Afghanistan. And as the chair of the interagency South- 
west Asia Joint Planning Group, I help coordinate oversight among 
the several inspectors general in Afghanistan. 

I serve a similar role for Operation Inherent Resolve, the Iraq- 
Syria counter-ISIL mission. And I describe that coordinating role 
in more detail in my written statement. Regarding Afghan security 
forces, my observations are based on our oversight work and recent 
published reports. We view the challenge of developing sustainable 
Afghan fighting forces as twofold, balancing the requirement to 
provide near-term fighting capability against a longer-term need to 
build the Afghans’ capacity to sustain their fighting forces, and 
building effective national institutions where those have not pre- 
viously existed. 

Shortcomings in Afghan sustainment capacity are a recurrent 
theme in our oversight work. I would like to highlight three exam- 
ples: supply and maintenance, property accountability, and key 
commodities. As the supply and maintenance for many years of Op- 
eration Enduring Freedom, U.S. and NATO partners emphasized 
rapidly growing the army and police forces. And they robustly sup- 
ported them in combat operations, and, therefore, pushed supplies 
to Afghan units rather than requiring units to pull supplies based 
on need and validated requirements. The result is, the Afghans 
have little experience with demand-driven support systems. 

A recent DOD IG assessment found that the Afghan National 
Army was unable to properly forecast their material requirements. 
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Regarding property accountability, we reported in April of 2015 
that the Ministries of Defense and Interior did not have effective 
controls to manage the 95,000 vehicles procured by the U.S. and 
coalition partners. The long-term solution to equipment readiness 
and maintenance should be the implementation of the Afghan na- 
tional maintenance strategy. This strategy will place contractors at 
23 key locations to maintain equipment and train the Afghans to 
conduct their own maintenance. The goal is to achieve full Afghan 
responsibility for maintenance by 2021. 

Regarding key commodities, our oversight has found significant 
issues in the management of fuel and ammunition. In April 2015, 
we found a lack of adequate internal controls to manage both fuel 
and ammunition. Last month, we reported deficiencies in controls 
involving fuel procured for the Interior Ministry. We found that co- 
alition advisers had no reasonable assurance that all U.S. -funded 
fuel, valued at $438 million, was used for its intended purpose. 

We will conduct a similar audit of fuel procurement for the Min- 
istry of Defense later this year. Future DOD IG work in 2016 will 
include assessments of U.S. efforts to build an independent Afghan 
special forces and intelligence capability. We will soon evaluate the 
progress of U.S. Special Operation Forces in training, advising, and 
assisting the Afghan special forces. 

And this month, we will send a team of intelligence specialists 
to assess progress in developing effective Afghan intelligence oper- 
ations. Looking forward, my office is engaged in a review of current 
programs and operations to identify future oversight work as the 
lead inspector general for Operation Freedom’s Sentinel. As you 
may recall. Congress created the lead IG (Inspector General) for 
Overseas Contingency Operations in the fiscal year 2013 National 
Defense Authorization Act. The IGs of the Department of Defense, 
Department of State, and United States Agency for International 
Development, execute the lead IG mandate which was enacted to 
provide improved, coordinated, whole-of-government oversight in 
overseas contingency operations. We appreciate the support of this 
committee, subcommittee as we discharge our oversight responsi- 
bilities. And I look forward to your questions. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Child can be found in the Appen- 
dix on page 80.] 

Mrs. Hartzler. Thank you, Mr. Child. I will start the questions. 
Ms. Abizaid, I was wondering, what is the rationale for beginning 
the drawdown before the upcoming summer fighting season, and 
before a new U.S. administration has an opportunity to conduct its 
own assessment of the mission and needed troop levels? 

Ms. Abizaid. So my understanding of the drawdown timeline is 
not that it will begin in the summer of 2016. The President has di- 
rected that General Campbell try and keep at the 9,800 level 
through as much as 2016 as possible so we can do what we can in 
both our train, advise, and assist mission and our CT [counterter- 
rorism] mission to get the most out of our relationship with the Af- 
ghans as they improve throughout fighting season 2016. The ra- 
tionale for the drawdown to the 5,500 is about how we set our- 
selves up for a future, sustainable presence in the country at key 
locations outside of Kabul. 
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The fact that we will maintain facilities in Jalalabad, in 
Kandahar, in Bagram, are key differences between the plan that 
was originally approved and the one that President Obama revised, 
that, I think, provide us the kind of flexibility we need to adjust 
the mission accordingly. 

Mrs. Hartzler. Very good. Thank you. Colonel Michael, Afghan 
security forces have capability gaps, as we have heard you testify, 
in helicopter/airplane capabilities. These include the essential 
foundational activities and missions that professional militaries 
need in order to be efficient, effective, and lethal. So what limiting 
factors are precluding the ANDSF from sufficiently and effectively 
establishing these capabilities? 

Colonel Michael. Ma’am, I wouldn’t say that there’s anything 
specifically that’s limiting them. To build this capability just takes 
time. First is the time to get the material and then time in the 
training process. So we look specifically at the CAS [close air sup- 
port], we’re fielding the A-29s. There are four platforms that are 
already in country. There is four more that will be there by April. 
And then there is a total of six — correction, eight more that will 
show up after that. 

So part of it is procuring the equipment on time. And then the 
other part is training that capability. As you know, developing pi- 
lots, you know, is something that takes, you know, it takes a lot 
of specificity and time. 

Mrs. Hartzler. How will the development of these capabilities 
be affected by the upcoming drawdown to 5,500 U.S. troops? 

Colonel Michael. Ma’am, as we — the 5,500 also has the capacity 
to maintain train, advise, and assist for the Afghan Air Force. And, 
in addition, we are also specifically focused on train, advise, and 
assist to the Afghan special security forces. So both of those compo- 
nents will maintain train, advise, and assist oversight. 

Mrs. Hartzler. Okay. Mr. Breedlove, in your professional opin- 
ion, how do you believe the Afghan Taliban would react if the U.S. 
and coalition forces were able to target the Afghan Taliban directly 
as part of the counterterrorism mission, and outside the com- 
mander’s current ability in only extremis-type situations? 

Mr. Breedlove. I think the best way I would phrase it is, we 
saw — we have seen how the insurgents, and particularly the 
Taliban, do react when we were under the surge, when we had 
U.S. and coalition forces in the fight, backed up by their own air 
support, as you know. And we saw adjustments in how they ap- 
proached their tactics. What your specific questions, I don’t think 
we would see much of a change as far as the fight on the ground. 
I think the fighters on the ground will adjust. They are an adapt- 
able enemy. They will adjust to their environment, as we saw this 
year, same as we saw them adjust when U.S. combat forces were 
much larger and much more aggressive than previous years. But 
it doesn’t stop them from fighting. 

So at best, we may see hesitation among some operations. We 
may see changes in how they maneuver. But I think at a tactical 
level, that would be the most we would expect to see. At a senior 
level, I don’t think it would have much of an impact. Most of the 
senior leaders are not in the country anyways. 
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Mrs. Hartzler. So would direct targeting bring the Afghan 
Taliban to the negotiating table quicker and provide additional 
breathing room to the ANDSF and the Afghan unity government? 

Mr. Breedlove. Ma’am, in my opinion, I think that would be a — 
it could be a factor, one of many tools that could be applied, but 
in and of itself, I don’t think that’s enough. It would have to be one 
of many tools to help change their belief that they’re still, they still 
have the time to win this fight. 

Mrs. Hartzler. Okay. Thank you. And Mr. Sopko and Mr. Child, 
in your professional opinions, has the Department of Defense made 
adequate progress in establishing sufficient oversight and account- 
ability mechanisms within its command and governance architec- 
tures to minimize opportunities, or identify quickly, if they occur, 
fraud, waste, and abuse activities that have plagued certain as- 
pects of the Department’s mission execution over the recent years? 

Mr. Sopko. Very briefly, no. And part of it is because they don’t 
have the resources for doing so. I think I noted in my longer state- 
ment, which I offer to be made part of the record, that we have 
even noted some of the task forces set up to fight and combat cor- 
ruption have had to be abolished because there are no resources. 
So I would say no. 

Mrs. Hartzler. Okay. Mr. Child. 

Mr. Child. Ma’am, I believe, from our oversight, that they have 
established systems. The challenge is properly and fully imple- 
menting the systems. And I would offer three examples: They have 
begun the process of moving the Afghans to electronic pay and in- 
formation system; they have — the Department improved the proc- 
ess for identifying, training the proper, both military and civilian 
advisers to conduct the train, advise, and assist; and they have in- 
creased the enforcement of the commitment letters which apply 
conditionality to the funds that have been applied. 

But, again, I would not say that they have adequately progressed 
in that. This is part of a process. And I think there are also compli- 
cating factors it is real important to consider. You have got illit- 
eracy, endemic corruption. You have got the political tribal deci- 
sions for selecting commanders. General Campbell said that 70 per- 
cent of the problems that he saw was based on leadership. Both se- 
lecting and being able to relieve commanders and senior leaders is 
too often based on these other factors rather than competency. And 
I think for understandable reasons, we don’t have the stability of 
advisers because the tours are 9 months to a year, it is very dif- 
ficult to have that kind of relationship over time. Instead, the con- 
tractor force is really the institutional memory in Afghanistan. And 
that is a challenge. 

And, finally, as Mr. Sopko very properly pointed out, the insecu- 
rity of Afghanistan to have both the Department and oversight 
agencies check, kick the tires, be downrange properly at the proper 
level to check, we really are dependent on the Afghans and their 
reporting. So without implementing those types of systems where 
we can better detect that the money is being properly used, there 
is not adequate progress. But I do believe the systems that have 
been identified and properly put in place will provide that kind of 
progress. Thank you. 

Mrs. Hartzler. Thank you. Ranking Member Speier, questions? 
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Ms. Speier. Madam Chair, thank you. I want to apologize to all 
of the witnesses. Many of the members who were here earlier 
wanted to be able to stay. But because this is a getaway day, peo- 
ple’s schedules are such that they have to make planes. I think this 
hearing is so important that it should be held as a full committee 
hearing. 

We are spending so much money in Afghanistan. And from the 
testimony we have heard today, there is virtually no accountability. 
But let’s get to a couple of the points that you have made. Colonel 
Michael, you said in your statement significant, long-term capa- 
bility gaps remain in the areas of ANDSF leadership, rotary-wing 
aviation, combined arms operation, intelligence collection and dis- 
semination, close air support, and maintenance. So that is a pretty 
significant indictment. If it is not improved in 2016, what are you 
going to do differently? Or what are you going to recommend that 
be done differently. 

Colonel Michael. Ma’am, the key thing to highlight is that it is 
a process. So we talk about, you know, there is capability gaps in 
leadership. But it is something that is being developed, you know, 
developed over time, both at the tactical level and the corps level. 
The main thing to reinforce, you know, we have really been build- 
ing this force since 2009. Initially, when we started off, this was 
an American fight. We were in the lead. We were pulling 

Ms. Speier. I know all of that. 

Colonel Michael. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Speier. The question is, though, we have been there for a 
very long time now. At some point, if we don’t put conditions on 
money coming in, the spigot always being turned on and never 
being turned off, then we are not going to get the kind of results 
we are looking for. And if you don’t develop a plan and specific ex- 
pectations that are going to take place in 2016, or else funds aren’t 
going to available in 2017, we will be there indefinitely with no 
success and with the American people literally pulling out their 
hair saying what are we doing here? That is more rhetorical than 
anything else. But I don’t think your answer, frankly, is adequate. 
Let me ask all of the others of you: If 2016 is as bad as 2015, what 
would you recommend be done differently? 

Ms. Abizaid. Ma’am, first, thanks for the question. I would start 
by saying, you know, the capability gaps that you have identified, 
that we have all identified in our statements, are those capability 
gaps that are among the most sophisticated aspects of the force 
that we are still trying to build. We have always planned for those 
to be the focus of the long-term relationship with the Afghan Gov- 
ernment and the ANDSF. And the President’s decision to maintain 
a presence at 5,500 will allow us to really focus on especially the 
aviation, the special operations, the intel development. 

So that is an investment that we think is really important for 
the long-term future of not only the ANDSF, but the partnership 
between the United States and the Afghan Government on key CT 
relevant capabilities in that force. 

Ms. Speier. Do you anticipate there will be at least 5,000 troops 
in Afghanistan indefinitely? 

Ms. Abizaid. I wouldn’t say indefinitely. I think that the plan is 
to ensure that they progress. And as they progress, we can have 
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more and more confidence in reducing our own troop level, which 
is part of how we got to the drawdown that we are currently plan- 
ning on now. The 30,000 to 9,800 did assume that the Afghans 
could assume full responsibility for the security environment in 
2015. And despite very real challenges that we mostly anticipated, 
they have performed as expected. 

Now, the drawdown to 5,500 does anticipate that capability gaps 
will remain, but that we are going to be able to invest to make up 
those gaps over time. I don’t have a good estimate for how much 
time that will take. But I do not think it is an indefinite invest- 
ment. 

Ms. Speier. Mr. Sopko, what do you think we should do dif- 
ferently in 2017 if 2016 is as bad as 2015? 

Mr. Sopko. Well, I think 2016 will be as bad as 2015. I support 
the judgment of the head of National Intelligence who predicted 
that. I would say if things look bad, and I think they do, I would 
have four suggestions to you. Number one, fully support and en- 
sure that General Nicholson actually has the resources and the 
time to conduct that 90-day assessment, a true 90-day assessment 
of what is going on and what his needs are. And bring him back 
and have him explain to this committee and other committees as 
to what those needs are. He is the person who is going to be on 
the ground. He has got to get out there with his people and see 
what is going on. 

The second thing is I think this Congress should require USAID 
[U.S. Agency for International Development] and DOD and the De- 
partment of State to actually rate and rack and stack their pro- 
grams as to what succeeded, what hasn’t, and what do you want 
to get rid of in light of we have a fiscal crisis in the government. 
Why are we paying for some programs that make no sense any- 
more? 

They have never really done that. You know, I sent a letter to 
the head of AID, State Department, and the Secretary of Defense 
after I was on the job for 1 year, that is 3 years ago, and asked 
them to rack and stack all of their programs; at a minimum, just 
give me some of your success stories and why. And they weren’t 
able to do it. All I got back was, you know, balloons and kites and 
happy talk. 

You know, we are helping the Afghan military. Well, great. What 
program helped the Afghan military? If you have an unlimited 
budget, you can fund everything, but if you have a limited budget, 
limited time, and limited security, which programs are the most 
important programs? I would think that is something Congress 
needs to do. i^d going into 2016, that is what you really need to 
do. And they have to come up with real measurements of success. 

Right now, the measurement of success seems to be do you spend 
the appropriations? I am not seeing real measurements of success 
in the work I do not only with DOI), but with AID and State. And 
I think that is something Congress needs to hold somebody’s feet 
to the fire on. 

Ms. Speier. Mr. Child. 

Mr. Child. Ma’am, I can’t argue what Mr. Sopko has said, I 
think particularly in terms of the agencies. But I do believe it is 
beyond my expertise as an oversight organization to address the 
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actual policy and the prescriptions. When policy is decided and ob- 
jectives are declared, I see it as our job as oversight to see how that 
is being implemented. But the idea of providing General Nicholson 
the opportunity to come back and to — after his assessment, to 
make clear what he thinks he needs to properly do his job, I think 
that is a proper way forward. And, likewise, I think it is very im- 
portant that the agencies, as they discharge their responsibilities, 
they will assess what works. And they may then change their pol- 
icy. When they do, I think it is my job, representing the oversight 
community, to see how that is being implemented. Thank you. 

Ms. Speier. So there were two issues that were brought up this 
morning, one was ghost troops and fuel, that I would think we 
should be able to get our handle on; $438 million being spent on 
U.S. fuel to Afghanistan. And, Mr. Child, you testified that there 
really is no accountability. Is this fuel being sold on the black mar- 
ket? Is that a potential effect of what is going on? 

Mr. Child. Ma’am, to be precise, we found that there was no rea- 
sonable assurance that all of the fuel was being used for its proper 
purpose. We couldn’t pin down more precisely. And as to the ghost 
soldiers, we have a direct funding audit that, in part, concerns the 
pay system. And that will address some portion of the concern that 
we are paying for troops that are not actually there. 

Ms. Speier. So these troops that could be in provinces that we 
don’t have the ability because it is so unsafe to send personnel to 
audit would suggest that we really have no way of knowing wheth- 
er these troops exist or don’t exist and whether they are func- 
tioning as members of the Afghan armed services, correct? 

Mr. Child. It is, it is certainly the fact that we can’t properly as- 
sess. They clearly have troops in the roll, or on the rolls, because 
it has been a tough fighting year, and they were able to hold their 
own. So, in fact, they do have, the question is how many others are 
we paying for that are not on the rolls. And that is in part what 
the pay systems are designed to address. And as I was saying, I 
believe we have established, the Department has established that 
type of mechanism to address, but it hasn’t been fully imple- 
mented. 

Ms. Speier. Mr. Sopko is shaking his head. 

Mr. Sopko. Well, I mean, I think the, I think my colleague men- 
tioned it, we have got a program out there. We have got a contract 
we have let. But it hasn’t been implemented. I mean, we even 
tried, and I mentioned it in my statement, to ping the system, 
which is supposed to have all this great data now, and they 
couldn’t give us any answers from it. So that is the big problem. 

The ultimate thing is we are relying still on the Afghans who 
have an incentive to lie because they can collect the money to fill 
in the data cells. We don’t have the people on the ground. Remem- 
ber, we are at the level of the corps. We are not at the level of the 
brigade or the kandak or the Tooley. We have no visibility. So at 
the corps level, it may look good. I mean, that is like measuring 
our effectiveness by going over to the Pentagon or going over to Ms. 
Abizaid’s office and understanding what is going on in Afghanistan. 
You have got to have people out on the ground. And that is the in- 
herent problem with this. 
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I don’t care how many IT [information technology] systems you 
put into place, if the data going in is garbage in, it is garbage out. 
And that is what we are seeing, particularly in a country, in Af- 
ghanistan, where there is an incentive. My concern is we saw in 
Iraq where there were paper divisions. And, apparently, if you lis- 
ten to the reporting coming out of Helmand by Afghan officials, 
there were paper units in Helmand which may explain what the 
problem is. My concern is how many of those units are actually just 
paper units? 

Ms. Speier. And we are paying for the salaries of each and every 
Afghan soldier. Is that correct? 

Mr. SOPKO. We and our allies, yes. We are paying the bulk of it. 

Ms. Speier. And the police force as well? 

Mr. SoPKO. That is correct. 

Ms. Speier. I have many more questions but I will yield back. 
Thank you. 

Mrs. Hartzler. Sure. Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. Madam Chair. Ma’am, gentlemen, thank 
you for your service. Colonel Michael, I know we are discussing Af- 
ghanistan today. But King Abdullah was here 1 month ago today 
and discussed that whole region of the world, if you will, including 
Libya and the Saudi and Iran situation. You are in charge of Paki- 
stan as well as Afghanistan and the transregional threat. How do 
you assess the region as a whole right now? The threat level? 

Colonel Michael. I think if you look regionally, the threat level 
is fairly high. That is one of the reasons we are there. We are there 
to make sure that we set conditions so that what is happening 
there doesn’t emanate and touch here. So from that perspective, 
the fact that we are present, you know, reinforces the threat level 
is high. As we look at IS-KP [Islamic State-Khorasan Province], 
and you heard Mr. Breedlove’s assessment, and General Campbell 
himself said IS-KP was operationally emergent. And we have the, 
and he has the targeting authority to target them. And primarily 
looking at IS-KP from a global perspective, given the fact that we 
are fighting the core in Iraq and Syria, we are making sure we 
have the ability to engage and defeat them wherever, wherever 
they show up. 

Mr. Scott. And today we are talking about an individual coun- 
try, but it is a regional issue to me. And when you look across that 
whole spectrum, Libya, from what I understand, is in worse shape 
than Syria. It is just that there is not much reporting there be- 
cause the press can’t get in there. King Abdullah was pretty blunt 
with his statement that the volatility, I am paraphrasing a little 
bit, in that part of the world cannot be overexaggerated, and that 
the whole region is very close to, potentially, an all-out war. And 
that is very concerning to me. And we need to make sure that we 
keep our friends as strong as they can possibly be in that whole 
region, I would think, to hopefully bring about some stability. 

Mr. Sopko and Mr. Child, this may be more of a statement than 
a question, but we talk a lot about individual things, but it seems 
we waste a lot of money on not just the process that seems to be 
broken, but a procurement system that seems to be broken. Colonel 
Michael mentioned earlier the A-29 program. I am somewhat fa- 
miliar with that as they are trained at Moody Air Force Base in 
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my district. And if things had gone as planned, they would he in 
country right now. Is that correct? And so where we sit today, is 
that they should he there 3 years from now. 

Ms. Abizaid. Sir, there is four A-29s in country. The rest will 
wait until 2018 to he fully 

Mr. Scott. I am talking about the completion of the system, of 
the whole, they should all be there right now? 

Ms. Abizaid. Yes. Contract delays did delay the arrival of the A- 
29s. 

Mr. Scott. And it will take 3 years from now, because of those 
contract delays, to get the rest of the pilots trained and the units 
actually in country so they can help carry out the fight. So that 
delay came as a result of a lawsuit from Beechcraft Defense, if I 
am not mistaken. Is that correct? 

Mr. SOPKO. I think that is my understanding. It was a lawsuit. 
I believe that was the company. 

Mr. Scott. In your — in the written statement, it names them in 
the footnotes. Is it possible to calculate how much that lawsuit cost 
us, cost the United States by delaying that program for 3 years? 

Mr. SoPKO. You know, I would have to check on that. I assume 
there are some costs involved. But I really don’t know. We could 
take a look at that if you would like us to, sir. 

Mr. Scott. My point is the situation on the ground may be very 
different and may be very much more in our favor if we had been 
able to get the equipment in that our soldiers and our friends need 
to carry out the fight. And this isn’t just with this situation. It is 
with situations all across the DOD where contractors are suing us. 
And those lawsuits are preventing us from getting the men and 
women that are out there carrying out the fight the equipment that 
they need. And Colonel Michael, if you had the A-29 that you are 
supposed to have today, would it change the fight? 

Colonel Michael. Sir, absolutely. The maneuver operations on 
the ground that the ANDSF is doing is greatly enhanced by close 
air support. 

Mr. Scott. Is it possible that what happened on September 28 
may have had a different outcome if we had been able to provide 
that air support? 

Colonel Michael. Sir, I couldn’t necessarily, you know, guar- 
antee the outcome. But the bottom line is that the maneuver oper- 
ations on the ground is much better and enhanced with proper 
close air support. 

Mr. Scott. So these lawsuits that are delaying our ability to 
carry out the mission are costing us more than the legal cost of the 
suit is my point. And it is costing us in lives as well. 

One last question that I have, if I may. Madam Chair, before I 
turn it back over, when we pull down from approximately 10,000 
troops to 5,500 or 6,000, whatever it may be, when we pull our sol- 
diers out, are we, how many of those men and women are being 
replaced with contractors? 

Colonel Michael. Sir, it is not a one-for-one exchange. I think 
right now the level of contractors are almost about the same. I 
think when we go down to 5,500, there will probably be an in- 
creased number of contractors. But if you look at what they are 
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doing, they are not necessarily, you know, a lot of it is support ca- 
pability. 

Mr. Scott. Absolutely. 

Colonel Michael. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scott. Maintenance on aircraft, maintenance on helicopters. 
And my point is, it seems to me that we have this number that we 
say well, we are going to pull this down because we have this per- 
ception that as long as we have fewer men and women in uniform 
in the country, that we are not spending as much, and that we are 
not engaged as much. But when we pull down a maintenance unit, 
for example, and we turn around and we send contractors back in 
to do that exact same maintenance, and we pay those contractors 
three or four times as much as we are paying U.S. service per- 
sonnel, we are not, we are not being honest, really, about the cost 
of things. And I would ask Mr. Sopko, is it possible to calculate 
how much more, I would think it would be, we are spending on 
contractors as we draw down than we were spending on U.S. 
troops? 

Mr. Sopko. We have not done that type of assessment. But I am 
certain we could test that. We could take a specific contract or a 
specific program that was run by the military and then compare 
the cost. That is something we could do. We have not done it. 

Mr. Scott. If I could make one final point. Colonel, in talking 
with soldiers, it creates a problem when you have a United States 
soldier who is making a couple of thousand dollars a month sitting 
right next to a contractor who is making $10,000 a month doing 
the exact same job. And the soldiers that I talk to, when you get 
to the point that you have enough trust that we are honest with 
each other, that creates some strife in an operation, because our 
soldiers are not treated as well as the contractors are if we are 
honest about it. And so that is more of a point than a question, but 
something that I am very concerned about and making sure that 
we take care of our soldiers. 

Mrs. Hartzler. That is very good point, gentlemen. Now, Ms. 
Speier, have some more questions? 

Ms. Speier. I do. I think in the last round, Ms. Abizaid, you 
wanted to say something. Because I thought my time should be 
shifted to someone else, I did not give you the opportunity to speak. 
So if you have a comment on that last round? 

Ms. Abizaid. Sure. I appreciate the opportunity to come back to 
it. First of all, I think that the, the ghost soldiers problem, the 
problem with accountability for Afghan soldiers that we are paying 
for is a real problem and one that, you know, we worked closely 
with Mr. Child, Mr. Sopko to understand. We also worked closely 
with them to develop a comprehensive solution to address it. And 
while it is not fully in place yet, we are working toward an inte- 
grated pay and personnel system that will mitigate opportunities 
for corruption in the system. 

I think it is a really important initiative that we are putting in 
place. It is one that we are focused on. And it has taken a while 
to develop, given the unique terrain that is Afghanistan. But it is 
something that we are absolutely focused on and think is an impor- 
tant aspect of the mission. In terms of what the difference between 
fighting season 2015 and fighting season 2016 and how we are try- 
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ing to account for those, I do want to assure you that General 
Campbell, in speaking with the Secretary of Defense, with the Na- 
tional Security interagency, has communicated the work that he is 
doing already to evaluate fighting season 2015, and what changes 
not only the Afghan National Security Forces need to make to im- 
prove for fighting season 2016, but that we need to make in our 
train, advise, assist mission. 

So it is a clear focus that we are not sort of blindly following the 
template that we started with in fighting season 2015. We are ac- 
tually looking to improve upon and progress in the development of 
the ANDSF, so we do set ourselves up for success in fighting sea- 
son 2016 and set the conditions for the long-term mission in Af- 
ghanistan. Thank you. 

Ms. Speier. So as it relates to ghost troops, can we be competent 
that by the end of 2016, there will be a system in place that will 
have retina detection or something so that we will have a confident 
understanding of how many troops the Afghan military service 
has? 

Ms. Abizaid. We will certainly have greater confidence. We are 
instituting a biometric ID [identification] card system and issuing 
those to all MOD and Afghanistan National Army elements. 

Ms. Speier. So when will they all be distributed? 

Ms. Abizaid. I believe by the middle of this year. The integrated 
pay and personnel system will be fully implemented I believe for 
the MOI in the middle of this year as well. And by early 2017, we 
will be transitioning it to the MOD as well. 

Ms. Speier. All right. Thank you. Mr. Breedlove, in terms of our 
intelligence capability there, we were surprised with the death of 
Mullah Omar, and didn’t know that he had been dead for some 
time. Is that correct? 

Mr. Breedlove. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Speier. So with that knowledge, what can you tell us about 
what we need to do to have better intelligence? 

Mr. Breedlove. Well, I think it is illustrative on that particular 
account that we need to keep in mind that somebody like Mullah 
Omar was basically in self-exile. He wasn’t out there. He had al- 
ways been that way. So trying to get at it from an intelligence per- 
spective, that is going to be, if somebody wants to stay hidden, and 
he is surrounded by people that want to stay hidden, and he 
doesn’t communicate, and he doesn’t move, it makes it very dif- 
ficult to try to find that needle in that haystack. And I think that 
was illustrative of this particular situation, as well as a conspiracy 
to perpetuate the fact that he was alive. 

Ms. Speier. I guess my question, though, is, are you comfortable 
that we have enough resources being extended on intelligence in 
the region, particularly in Afghanistan? 

Mr. Breedlove. I am. It is never perfect. It is never enough. You 
are asking an intelligence professional if we have enough informa- 
tion. We can never have enough information. We are always going 
to want more information. Our gaps are always large. In this par- 
ticular case, they have grown since we have reduced our footprint. 
But I think we are adequate to get after what we need to do. And 
speaking for my agency, I think we are sufficient in order to do our 
mission set, which is support the warfighter in theater. 
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Ms. Speier. Okay. Mr. Sopko, is it true that we just built a new 
headquarters facility for the Ministry of Defense? 

Mr. Sopko. That is correct. 

Ms. Speier. What was the cost of that facility? 

Mr. Sopko. I think the project cost was $155 million. It was $100 
million over budget, and completed 5 years late. 

Ms. Speier. Who is the contractor on that? 

Mr. Sopko. I don’t have that data handy. But I will have to get 
back to you. 

Ms. Speier. $100 million over budget? 

Mr. Sopko. That is correct. 

Ms. Speier. And who was watching the store on that one? 

Mr. Sopko. Well, I think it was the, and I have to double-check, 
maybe Ms. Abizaid would know who was responsible. It was either 
an Air Force contract or the Corps of Engineers, I don’t know who 
in the military 

Ms. Speier. Could you get back to us on that? 

Mr. Sopko. Oh, absolutely. Happy to do that. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 99.] 

Ms. Speier. The maintenance cost, is that going to be able to be 
supported? 

Mr. Sopko. Well, I wouldn’t know since the Afghan national, I 
mean, the Afghan Government can’t pay for their military, I don’t 
know if they can pay for the O&M [operation and maintenance] 
costs which are about $2.6, $3 million a year to maintain that 
building. That is our best estimate. 

Ms. Speier. So if they don’t have the money to maintain that 
building, the building will be a white elephant in short order? 

Mr. Sopko. Well, we will pay for it, like we are paying for most 
of the other O&M. 

Ms. Speier. How about the Ministry of Interior, did we just build 
them a new facility? 

Mr. Sopko. We are in the process of building them a brand new 
facility which I visited. And that should be completed soon, I think 
at the cost of about $100 million. 

Ms. Speier. And is that on budget? 

Mr. Sopko. No. But I don’t have those exact figures since it is 
not finished. 

Ms. Speier. So the ministries, the ministers want lavish facili- 
ties. And so we say, okay. And we build them. Do we condition the 
construction of these buildings on any accountability? 

Mr. Sopko. Not that I know of. And that is an issue. I remember 
having a lengthy conversation with General Semonite who ran 
CSTC-A, who said that prior to 2013, we did not have any condi- 
tionality on the money that CSTC-A was spending or giving to 
GIROA [Government of the Islamic Republic of Afghanistan]. So I 
think basically 2013 and then he was a big advocate of condition- 
ality. But I think these buildings, the construction started before 
he got there. 

Ms. Speier. So moving forward, would you recommend that there 
be conditionality on the construction of any palace for 

Mr. Sopko. I agree fully with that. And, again, this is something 
I have had long conversations with General Semonite who used to 
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run CSTC-A, he has now been replaced. And it was the whole 
issue he had, and I thought it was very good, called smart condi- 
tionality. You can’t stop giving the Afghan National Security Forces 
guns or bullets because they will lose the war. But identify the 
shiny objects that the local official wants, and then focus on that 
as your condition. That was General Semonite’s approach to smart 
conditionality. And I think it is something we should continue fol- 
lowing. 

Ms. Speier. Okay. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know if you intend to 
do another round. I don’t want to continue to ask questions without 
giving you the opportunity to 

Mr. Scott [presiding.] I have a couple brief ones, but I don’t 
have anything long. I will be happy to go briefly and then turn it 
back over to you. And then we will close out. 

Ms. Speier. Okay. 

Mr. Scott. Mr. Sopko, Mr. Child, this may be more along the 
lines of suggestions that you could make. But in most vehicles in 
America that you buy now, you can call the manufacturers, if the 
vehicle is stolen, and they can tell you exactly where it is. And they 
can actually shut the vehicle down so that it can be recovered. It 
seems to me that we could use the same types of technology in 
some of our military equipment, that if the equipment ends up in 
the hands of somebody we don’t want to have it, that we can stop 
that equipment from being used against us with stuff that we have 
in every GM or Ford vehicle in the country right now. 

Just a suggestion from someone it bothers greatly to see our en- 
emies riding around in vehicles that the United States purchased. 
We are going to be pulling from 9,800 down to 5,500 uniformed 
personnel over the next 10 V 2 months. That is the current plan. Is 
that correct? 

Colonel Michael. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scott. That is approximately 50 percent of the men and 
women that we have in uniform. I want to go back to the issue of 
the contractors. How many contractors do we intend to hire over 
the next 11 months to replace the work that our men and women 
in uniform are performing? And will those contractors be predomi- 
nantly from the United States? Or will they be local? 

Colonel Michael. Sir, we don’t have an exact number of contrac- 
tors we are looking to hire. And it is not, you know, to replace, you 
know, the 5,500 is really designed to accomplish exactly what we 
need from our military. So as we draw down, we are not just in- 
creasing contractors to replace the fact that we have drawn down 
the military. The assessment is as we go forward, we need to focus 
on a regional counterterrorism platform, as you talked about, a re- 
gional threat. It has regional, is based out of Kabul in the south, 
in the east. And that gives us the capability to surge capacity if we 
need to. And it gives us the capability to address any threats. 

In addition, it focuses advise and assist at the ministerial level 
and at the Afghan security institutions, that focuses advise and as- 
sist at the critical capabilities that we think we need long-term 
CAS, the Afghan Air Force, and then also the Afghan special secu- 
rity forces. 

So the number of military is, the assessment is that is exactly 
what we need. Obviously, we will also be able to leverage contrac- 
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tors. But the intent was not to draw down military and just to re- 
place them with contractors, the number of military’s assessment 
of what we think we will need. 

Mr. Scott. But you understand the point. I mean, soldiers that 
I talk with were like, you know, they say we are drawing down, 
we are losing uniform personnel. But in the end, we are putting 
other people in there doing the exact same joh. And contractors 
aren’t necessarily carrying rifles. Many of them are operating on 
the equipment, maintenance, and other things. But I think the sol- 
diers who are flying the aircraft prefer to have the men and women 
that are taking care of them in the United States. And I would 
point out on the A-29 program, it is not just training the pilots. 
When they come to the United States, they bring the maintenance 
people as well. And so we are sending the whole crew back to take 
care of that system. I hope we get it to you sooner rather than 
later. I don’t have any further questions. I will turn it back over 
to Ms. Speier if she has any. 

Ms. Speier. Thank you, Mr. Scott. One of the issues that many 
of you have raised, that General Campbell raised, was the fact that 
the ANDSF have fallen short in terms of their aviation capabilities. 
Part of it was referenced by Mr. Scott in terms of getting the actual 
platforms there. But it appears that part of the problem is that you 
are dealing with a population that, for the most part, is illiterate. 

So I would like your thoughts on whether or not we are bringing 
in equipment that is too sophisticated for the population that we 
are trying to train in terms of the air force to be able to com- 
mandeer these aircraft. 

Ms. Abizaid. Thanks for the question, ma’am. Human capital 
shortages are significant when we talk about the aviation capa- 
bility that the Afghan Air Force needs. And it is one of the drivers 
as we look at how we should build a force that the Afghan Govern- 
ment can actually afford. We do focus literacy training, we do focus 
technical training an those high-end skills that are associated with 
aviation maintenance, that are associated with the piloting of the 
aircraft to the key population that we think is going to be nec- 
essary for the Afghans to be able to operate the air force that they 
need. But in terms of the sophistication of the system, I think what 
we are trying to do is establish a contracted logistics support sys- 
tem that both incorporates, you know, contracted maintenance that 
we, the United States military, often uses for our own sophisticated 
systems; but also increases the training of Afghans to be able to 
increasingly do the maintenance on their own, so it becomes a more 
organic capability. We are aware, again, of those human capital 
shortages. And that is a key driving factor in how we balance and 
plan for the air force that is actually absorbable. 

Ms. Speier. Mr. Sopko. 

Mr. Sopko. Congresswoman, I think you are raising a really crit- 
ical point. And it goes beyond just literacy. It goes back to the suffi- 
ciency of our resources that General Campbell and General Nichol- 
son have. Due to a lack of data, we do not know right now how 
many ANDSF personnel are literate. Our best estimate is it is less 
than 30 percent. And why? Because even though we spent $200 
million in literacy training, CSTC-A does not have the ability be- 
cause they don’t have the resources to measure the effectiveness of 
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the literacy program and determine the extent to which overall lit- 
eracy in ANDSF has improved. Remember, we transitioned the lit- 
eracy program to the Afghans. And once we did that, we lost all 
visibility. So we don’t know how many people have been trained, 
but, more importantly, how many of those soldiers and police we 
trained are still in the military. 

And we make, as you know, our quarterly report is the largest 
data call that goes out every year to the U.S. Government, or every 
quarter, on what is going on. And when we ask these questions, we 
are not getting answers anymore because CSTC-A, because our re- 
sources in the field are not there to answer them. 

So you are on to a very important point that goes beyond just 
the literacy issue. It goes to the heart of the issue and that is, do 
we have adequate resources to understand the capabilities of the 
ANDSF? 

Ms. Speier. Thank you. Anyone else want to comment on that? 
All right. Compared to 2 years ago, I think the threat to our per- 
sonnel who are serving in Afghanistan has grown. And I am par- 
ticularly concerned about our embassy and the inability of our per- 
sonnel to move around the city of Kabul or anywhere else. So my 
first question is, do you think that the danger there has increased? 
And what, if anything, can we do to mitigate those concerns? 

Ms. Abizaid. So since the drawdown of U.S. and coalition forces, 
the security environment in Kabul I think in general has de- 
creased. Some of that is the withdrawal also came with it a lack 
of capital going into the city. And so some of the security environ- 
ment is influenced not by the insurgent threat, but sort of the eco- 
nomic instability and, you know, increased threats of kidnappings 
and other things in country. So no question, the security environ- 
ment is diminished in Kabul. There are different statistics that in- 
dicate that the high profile attacks are actually down overall from 
last year to this year. But, you know, what we are very focused on, 
from the DOD perspective, but I think it also affects State, is tak- 
ing the precautionary measures to ensure that those that are serv- 
ing in Afghanistan on our behalf are adequately protected. 

There are different costs associated with ground movements that 
we can defray by doing more air movements. And so that is one of 
the calculations that we make in terms of how much access and 
how much freedom of movement we ask those personnel that are 
serving in country to sort of take when they are moving around the 
city. But no question, it is a difficult security environment and one 
that we are very focused, as a first order of business, on ensuring 
the force protection of those that are serving there 

Ms. Speier. Colonel Michael, are people in the embassy moving 
outside the embassy on foot at all? 

Colonel Michael. Primarily when they move, it is by vehicles. 
There are a couple spots close to the embassy where people walk. 
But for the most part, if you are moving out of the embassy or you 
are moving out of any military compound, it is by vehicles. 

Ms. Speier. Is it by vehicles? 

Colonel Michael. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Abizaid. Ma’am, it is both vehicles and air movements, 
though the air movements have increased over the last year. 
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Ms. Speier. So the question becomes, what can they do if they 
are really isolated within the embassy compound? And are we plac- 
ing them at risk by keeping them there? 

Ms. Abizaid. I would defer to State. They are going to be able 
to tell you the frequency of their movements. I would say they are 
not isolated. We at RS, in Resolute Support and USFOR-A [United 
States Forces-Afghanistan] are not isolated at Resolute Support 
headquarters. The embassy is not isolated at the embassy. A lot of 
the government facilities that they need to visit are within the 
Green Zone, the International Zone, where there is a good deal of 
safety and ability to move around, to go to the MOD headquarters 
building, to go to the MOI headquarters building. So our advisers 
are getting out and about. My understanding is that State Depart- 
ment employees are getting out and about and engaging with their 
Afghan partners on those aspects of our relationship that are most 
critical. 

Ms. Speier. Mr. Sopko. 

Mr. Sopko. I would beg to differ a little bit with my colleague 
in one respect. They are getting about but it is very limited. And 
we don’t really have an embassy presence to a great extent outside 
of Kabul. We used to have senior civilian representatives located 
around the country. We no longer have those people there. We still 
may have a military presence in some of these bases. But we don’t 
have the civilian presence. 

I go there on a regular basis. And I talk to my colleagues, not 
only my staff, we have about 50, but also talking to State and AID 
officials. And they are not getting out. There are people who are 
assigned to our embassy who never leave the embassy, except to 
go for R&R [rest and recuperation] because they can’t get out. 

The last time I was in country, went over to the ministry of nar- 
cotics. And the State Department officials from I&L [Installations 
and Logistics] have never gotten to the ministry of narcotics be- 
cause of the security situation. Now, I don’t want to criticize our 
security people. As Ms. Abizaid has said, they are very concerned 
about the safety of our American troops, our American civilians, 
our American contractors. And I defer to them on security. 

So I am not questioning these security things. But the reality of 
the situation is you can get assigned to Afghanistan in the embassy 
or AID, and you never leave the embassy. Now, that doesn’t mean 
we should shut down, because doing diplomacy is not risk free. 
Just like a soldier takes a risk when he puts that uniform on and 
goes overseas, the same thing for AID and State employees, and 
DOD IG people and my staff, it is not risk free. You want to try 
to measure that risk. But the risk is taking its toll on the ability 
to advise and assist, to train, and to get out and oversee the 
money. That is the reality of the situation there. 

Ms. Speier. I really appreciate your candor. Because I think for 
many of our colleagues, there is an expectation that there is move- 
ment and that it is less dire, frankly, than I think it is. And the 
fact that so many of our personnel there are really not able to move 
outside of being transferred by air is, should be of deep concern to 
us. Mr. Child, do you have any further comments on that? 

Mr. Child. I think Mr. Sopko explained it very well. That has 
certainly been my experience and our staff. 
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Ms. Speier. Mr. Chairman, I have one last question but it is a 
big one. I would like to ask each member of the panel to give me 
two examples of success in Afghanistan, and two examples of fail- 
ure. 

Ms. Abizaid. I will start. 

Ms. Speier. Okay. 

Ms. Abizaid. So two examples of success, first of all, I think that 
this fighting season, we have talked a lot about the problems that 
we are seeing in Helmand with the 215th Corps. We have talked 
a lot about the concerns that we saw in Kunduz when it tempo- 
rarily fell to the Taliban. What we talked less about is the suc- 
cesses that we have seen from other elements of the Afghan Na- 
tional Security Forces. The 203rd Corps, importantly, one of the 
corps that we don’t cover in as a matter of sort of daily contact 

Ms. Speier. Could you repeat that again? What is it called? 

Ms. Abizaid. The 203rd Corps, which operates in eastern and 
southeastern Afghanistan, did a very good job this fighting season 
addressing what is a dynamic security environment. They had ISIL 
threats to deal with, A1 Qaeda threats to deal with. They had 
Taliban threats to deal with. They conducted a number of clearing 
operations that were multi-pillar, you know, cross, across multiple 
different aspects of the complicated force. And they did quite well — 
in Operation Iron Triangle, specifically. 

I would also say that the special operations capability that the 
Afghan National Security Forces are displaying and, in particular, 
their aviation capability that supports it has been a critical aspect 
of this fighting season, and the one place where we are sure that 
that investment is paying off. They have, they were critical in re- 
taking Kunduz after it temporarily fell to the Taliban. And they 
have been critical in partnered operations like that, which we 
partnered with them in Kandahar to disrupt a very significantly 
sized A1 Qaeda in the Indian Subcontinent training facility. 

So showing the investment in that partnership, we really do see 
that displayed by that core capability and the special operations ca- 
pability and the aviation capability in particular. Now, I have men- 
tioned some of the difficulties that we experienced this fighting sea- 
son. I think that other aspects of what we do in Afghanistan are 
also a mixed bag. 

There have been very big successes, I think, in our relationship 
with the Afghan Government to counter corruption. I think we 
have a partner in President Ghani who is very focused on being 
able to have control over those aspects of the government that are 
prone to corruption. And he wants us to work together to figure out 
how to discipline the system. 

That being said, as we have seen in places like Helmand, corrup- 
tion is a significant problem. As we see with things like ghost sol- 
diers, that is a problem. And so we are all focused together and I 
think for the first time in a very real way with our Afghan partners 
in addressing that challenge. 

Ms. Speier. Thank you. Mr. Breedlove. 

Mr. Breedlove. It is a great question, ma’am. Thank you. I 
would keep this very simple. So two examples of success, I will 
take this at a strategic and a more operational level. At the stra- 
tegic level, I think a measure of success would be seeing the frac- 
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ture of the Taliban leadership. And that may also be precipitated, 
for example, by peace talks or negotiations between Afghans. Oper- 
ationally, it would be a very public, or publicized operational de- 
feats of the insurgency in the field by Afghan security forces. 

My two examples of failure would just be the exact opposite of 
those two coins I just highlighted to you. So at the operational 
level, that would be the capture, or multiple captures of several 
provincial capitals inside Afghanistan. And at a strategic level, that 
would be seeing the fracture of the political elites, that destabilizes 
the government, and may be a presage to civil conflict again. 
Thank you. 

Ms. Speier. Thank you. Colonel Michael. 

Colonel Michael. Ma’am, as soon as we look at successes, I 
would say one success is just the ownership that the ANDSF has 
taken. As we said, this is a force here that is fully responsible. You 
know, the primary land force and the ownership that they took, I 
think, and effects that they have had this year. Not a key success, 
I would say, would be the ALP [Afghan Local Police] program. 
Even though it is not perfect and there are areas of the ALP pro- 
gram that we have to work, we have seen some key successes 
there. One of the things that is significant about the ALP program 
is that the folks are from the local area. 

So wherever you find ALP, they are properly secured and tied in 
with the rest of the Afghan security. You almost find green bubbles 
are created because they know who should be there, who shouldn’t. 
And it displaces the enemy. The enemy is no longer [able] to hide 
in plain sight. 

One of the things I think that, failures and things that they have 
got to work on, you know, the ability to maintain some of the small 
persistent operations that is required to put pressure on the 
Taliban. 

So to do well in the big multicorps operations, but the ones that 
are really, that have the most impact are the ones that are really 
being done at the district level by kandak and the ones that are 
not telegraphed. In big operations, a lot of times the enemy can un- 
derstand that it is coming and have the ability to shift. 

And then the final thing, I think, that they need to — that they 
can improve and do better is anticipating where the enemy is going 
to be. So, for example, you know, we do well by typically defending 
in the east and the south. What we saw this year, you know, some 
attacks in the north, Kunduz was an example and some attacks in 
the west. So being able to anticipate and then responding and re- 
acting a little bit quicker, you know, when the enemy does some- 
thing that is not telegraphed or unexpected. 

Ms. Speier. Thank you. 

Mr. Sopko. 

Mr. Sopko. I would like to follow up on Assistant Secretary 
Abizaid’s comments. And I think the two successes that I would 
like to highlight actually deal with the cooperation with the new, 
or national unity government. And one has to do with condition- 
ality. General Semonite, General Davis, and General Campbell 
have insisted upon conditionality. They have worked very closely 
with the new unity government. And I actually met with President 
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Ghani, and he says, I accept conditionality. I want conditionality. 
Let’s work together. And I think that is a great success. 

The prior regime wasn’t interested in conditionality, hut the new 
regime is. And so General Davis, General Semonite, and General 
Camphell have really stepped up to the plate and hit a home run 
on that. The second success is along the same line, and I think it 
is when we work together, we really do succeed. And that is when 
my agents uncovered the price-fixing for the $1 billion MOD fuel 
case, we immediately went to General Campbell, we went to Gen- 
eral Semonite, we explained what we had uncovered, because we 
actually had information of the conspiracy in Dubai to rig the price, 
which was going to cost the Afghans an extra $250 million, which 
means it was going to cost the U.S. 

They went over as a team. General Semonite and my investiga- 
tors briefed the President. The President merely shut down the 
contract, fired some generals, did an investigation, and then set up 
a procurement commission that they are looking at other question- 
able direct assistance contracts, and that is fantastic. That is a suc- 
cess. 

On the failures. Madam Congresswoman, there are so many. But 
I think one we have ignored up to now and is the 800-pound gorilla 
in the room, and that is the $8 billion we have spent on counter- 
narcotics, and it has been a total abject failure. The only reason the 
amount of narcotics coming out of Afghanistan are lower this year 
than last year, has absolutely nothing to do with any of our pro- 
grams or that $8 billion. It has to do with disease and weather. 

And that is the 800-pound gorilla. If we ignore that, what will 
happen is what Ashraf Ghani warned us about years ago, Afghani- 
stan will become a narcoterrorist state. And I have not seen any- 
thing announced by the embassy that would somehow stop that. 

The other issue, which I think is an abject failure, and that is, 
we really don’t know what capabilities are of the Afghan National 
Security Forces. We are guessing. And those are two serious fail- 
ures and serious concerns. 

Ms. Speier. Thank you. 

Mr. Child. Ma’am, I would discuss as success the intersection of 
what I think is a strategic improvement based on oversight, and 
that is beginning with Major General Michael Williamson, as to 
CSTC-A, sought out from our organization a look, a hard look, at 
both the NATO trust fund and the initial direct funding challenge. 
And the surprising thing, he was able to see, and General Dunford 
as well. President Ghani has said, the Taliban is not an existential 
threat. What is an existential threat is a loss of confidence by the 
contributing nations. And General Williamson took our report, 
which was quite negative, identified many, many problems, but the 
fact that the United States has a system of an independent IG out- 
side the chain of command reporting only to the Secretary of De- 
fense and to Congress that could, therefore, independently assess 
the problems. General Williamson took that to NATO and met with 
contributing nation partners, and it had an impact that they could 
then feel at least there is some independent look, and despite the 
fact that it was bad, it would mean some attempt at improvement, 
and that has continued. 
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And Mr. Sopko is a very big part of that, but it has continued 
to the extent of translating our reports into the languages — the 
language of the Afghans, so that they would be outbriefed along 
with the command, and is not simply the command saying, this is 
a problem, and it has to be improved, but this is a report that is 
going to the United States Congress that appropriates the fund. So 
we have had several reports like that. We continue the direct fund- 
ing. That is what I would say, two positives. 

I would speak only to one negative, and I think it is dramatic. 
It is an example of the tragedy there, all the attempts to do good 
things and to improve. 

On August 5, 2014, I was serving in Bagram and learned that 
Major General Harold Green had been killed. He was trying to 
demonstrate his confidence in the Afghans, did not wear the protec- 
tive equipment. He was meeting with Afghan officials. He was a 
follow-on to General Williamson, who was followed by General 
Semonite, and now to General Davis. And so attempting to make 
a big difference, and he was, in trying to place beginning condition- 
ality on matters, he lost his life. 

Ms. Speier. Thank you. Thank you, all, very much for your testi- 
mony. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Scott. Ma’am, Gentlemen, thank you for being here. I can’t 
speak to everyone that we are training, but I can speak to the men 
that we are training in the A-29 mission. I have been down there. 
I have met with them. I can assure you that people that are coming 
through there that are vetted, they are educated, and they are ca- 
pable of carrying out that mission. That is one mission. 

But I will speak for that one. And one other suggestion might be 
working with the people in that country, the leadership of that 
country, the drug — the best way to handle that drug issue is prob- 
ably to get some crop dusters over there and to spray the crops. 
And if we want to be careful about how much we spend, come to 
south Georgia. We will sell you one and ship it over there at the 
right price. 

Thank you for being here and for your service. 

[Whereupon, at 1:07 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Chairwoman Hartzler, Ranking Member Speier, and Members of the 
subcommittee, thank you for inviting me to discuss Department of Defense (DoD) 
efforts to develop the Afghanistan National Defense and Security Forces 
(ANDSF). I am honored to have the opportunity to update you alongside my 
colleagues Colonel Stephen Michael from the Joint Staff and Mr. Kent Breedlove 
from the Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA), as well as Mr. Michael Child, Sr., 
from the Office of the DoD Inspector General (DoD IG) and Mr. John Sopko, the 
Special Inspector General for Afghanistan Reconstruction (SIGAR). 

I also want to thank the members of this Subcommittee and other members 
of the House Armed Services Committee (HASC) for your steadfast support of our 
efforts in Afghanistan. All of the witnesses before you today take very seriously 
our responsibility to ensure our DoD personnel — military and civilian — as well as 
our diplomats and other U.S. Government personnel in Afghanistan, have the 
resources, authorities, and guidance they need to accomplish their mission. We are 
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forever grateful to and honor the more than 2,200 U.S. service members who lost 
their lives while serving in Afghanistan, the more than 20,100 military personnel 
who were wounded, and the thousands of families who have sacrificed for this 
important mission. Their efforts represent a strategically significant contribution to 
the security of our homeland. 

Within DoD, my office is responsible to provide overall policy guidance for 
and oversight of the mission in Afghanistan, including DoD-funded security 
assistance for the ANDSF. We have daily contact with key personnel in theater at 
the Combined Security Transition Assistance Command-Afghanistan (CSTC-A), 
which has primary responsibility for the execution of the DoD security assistance 
mission. We also work closely with the Joint Staff, U.S. Central Command 
(USCENTCOM), DIA and others in the intelligence community, and the 
Department of State as we continually assess the status of our efforts in 
Afghanistan. My office also supports the efforts of the Office of the Lead 
Inspector General (IG) for Afghanistan - the DoD IG - and those of the Office of 
the SIGAR, ensuring they have the information and appropriate context required to 
fulfill their respective statutory mandates to conduct audits and investigations of 
our security assistance efforts and other oversight issues. 

Today, I will discuss the policy framework in which DoD conducts the 
overall mission in Afghanistan, provide a brief assessment of the ANDSF, and 
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discuss key aspects of the execution of DoD’s security assistance mission. In 
doing so, 1 will also describe our dedication to accountability and transparency in 
how we spend U.S. taxpayer dollars in support of the ANDSF. 

As you are aware, our priority in Afghanistan remains to prevent it from 
once again becoming a safe haven from which terrorists can plan attacks against 
the U.S. homeland, U.S. interests abroad, and our intemationai partners. In pursuit 
of this objective, DoD is conducting two complementary missions in Afghanistan: 
a counterterrorism mission against the remnants of al Qaeda and other extremist 
groups that threaten the United States - such as the Islamic State in Khorasan 
Province (IS-KP) - and a North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO)-led train, 
advise, and assist mission with the ANDSF, known as Resolute Support. 

In October 2015, following a comprehensive review of the mission and the 
opportunity for its continued progress. President Obama announced that, rather 
than continuing to draw down to a Kabul-only U.S. military footprint in 2017, the 
U.S. military would instead retain up to 9,800 personnel in Afghanistan throughout 
most of 2016, eventually drawing down to a steady-state presence of up to 5,500 
personnel by January 1, 2017. This presence will be based not only in Kabul, but 
also other locations, including Bagram Airbase and in Jalalabad and Kandahar. 

This decision provides U.S. forces with sufficient capabilities to continue the 
development of Afghan ministerial capacity, along with key ANDSF capabilities in 
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the critical areas of aviation, intelligence, special operations, logistics, and 
maintenance. This presence also enables a robust platform that will allow the 
United States both to pursue counterterrorism targets and to assist the ANDSF in 
further developing their special operations capability, which has proved 
increasingly critical to U.S counterterrorism and broader security interests. 

The financial support of the United States and the international community 
is critical to sustaining tlie ANDSF. Over the last decade, congressional 
appropriations for the Afghanistan Security Forces Fund (ASFF) have enabled the 
development of Afghan security forces who are capable of assuming full 
responsibility for the security of Afghanistan, which in turn allowed U.S. and 
coalition partners to end the combat mission at the end of 2014. NATO Allies and 
operational partners have also contributed to the development of the ANDSF 
through multi-lateral trust funds. During the last week of January, Afghan 
President Ashraf Ghani, U.S. Forces-Afghanistan (USFOR-A) Commander 
General John Campbell, Ambassador Richard Olson, other Department of State 
and USFOR-A representatives, and I briefed NATO Allies and operational partners 
in Brussels on anticipated ANDSF requirements through 2020. I am encouraged 
that international donors recognize the significance of their continued support for 
the financial sustainment of the ANDSF. 
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This is particularly critical because the ability of the ANDSF to provide 
security for their country enables our broader counterterrorism objectives for the 
region. The difficult human and geographic terrain along the Afghanistan-Pakistan 
border provides opportunities for extremists to exploit limited government capacity 
and sympathetic networks to maintain a presence in the region. As a result, the 
border region remains an extremist safe-haven for various elements of al Qaeda, 
the Afghan Taliban, the Haqqani Network, Tehrik-e-Taliban Pakistan, the Islamic 
State-Khorasan Province, the Islamic Movement of Uzbekistan, and other 
extremist groups. Given this environment, the United States’ ability to monitor 
and address threats that could emerge from this region is critical to our national 
security. We remain committed to doing so in partnership with a still developing 
ANDSF that is working to secure Afghanistan from both internal and external 
threats. 

In particular, our support is focused on ensuring that the ANDSF are able to 
counter and degrade the Taliban to force the Taliban to choose between continuing 
to fight a war it cannot win or joining Afghan-led negotiations about what voice it 
will have in Afghanistan’s future. Even as the ANDSF take on the significant 
challenge of a robust counterinsurgency mission against the Taliban, we recognize 
they do so in a dynamic threat environment that requires a strong partnership with 
the United States and coalition presence. Our efforts to assist the ANDSF in their 
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combat mission against the Taliban and to continue to develop their capabilities are 
a prudent investment in both regional and international security. 

Indeed, for more than a year, the mission of providing security for all of 
Afghanistan has been the sole responsibility of the Afghan government. Yet the 
security situation remains fragile in Afghanistan, as the ANDSF seek to improve 
their capacity while facing a continuing threat from extremist networks. Afghan 
forces will continue to require U.S. and coalition assistance for many years. The 
Afghan government is determined to remain a close partner with the United States 
and our allies and partners to prevent the re-emergence of terrorist safe havens in 
Afghanistan and threats to the survival of the Afghan government. This 
partnership is key to avoiding new commitments of large U.S. and coalition ground 
forces. 

During this first year after the coalition’s combat mission concluded, the 
ANDSF faced a number of difficult tests, and the results have been mixed. We are 
working with the ANDSF to make adjustments and to continue to help to develop 
their capabilities - an effort further enabled by the President’s October decision. 

So as not to overlook the successes we witnessed this past year, I want to echo 
some of the key points General Campbell made in his testimony to the full House 
Amied Services Committee on February 2, 2016, and focus on some key areas of 
ANDSF development. As General Campbell noted in his testimony, over the last 
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eight years, the ANDSF have made remarkable advancements and are developing 
into a modem security force with many of the systems and processes of an 
advanced military. They have demonstrated the ability to conduct successfully 
effective, large-scale, multi-pillar clearing operations across the country and, when 
the insurgents attempted strategic advances in areas such as in Kunduz City, 
Ghazni, and elsewhere, the ANDSF proved able to rally and re-capture those areas. 

In the midst of fighting a war, the ANDSF and the Afghan security 
ministries continue, with coalition assistance, to develop their capacity to manage 
complex tasks such as budgeting, force generation, personnel management, 
national-level maintenance, logistics, and procurement, and to address key 
capability gaps in aviation and intelligence, while continuing to enhance their 
already very capable special security forces. These efforts will remain the focus of 
our enduring DoD mission in Afghanistan, and we anticipate needing up to 5,500 
U.S. military personnel in 2017 to support these activities. 

As we work together to close key capability gaps, a key challenge will be 
ensuring the ANDSF are not only effective, but also are affordable and sustainable. 
In this regard, we realize that U.S. taxpayers have been generous and patient with 
the ANDSF’s development and that it is our responsibility to review carefully how 
best and most efficiently - we can assist our Afghan partners. Finding the right 
balance between effectiveness and affordability is a key focus for the Department, 
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which 1 will illustrate by outlining our efforts in a few areas that represent the 
major cost drivers of the ANDSF. In some of these areas, the work of the DoD IG 
and SIGAR has helpfully informed our effort to protect taxpayers’ money and to 
ensure we can achieve our goals for developing the ANDSF. 

The first is our on-going efforts to develop the ANDSF’s aviation 
capabilities, including by addressing their close air support needs as well as long- 
term lift requirements. This is a very complex undertaking and represents a 
significant portion of our investment in the ANDSF. The concerted effort to 
rebuild the Afghan Air Force - which began in 2007 - has faced a number of 
setbacks, including a delay in fielding the principal close-air platform - the fixed- 
wing A-29 Super Tucano. If our original plans had gone as expected, the A-29s 
would have been fielded beginning in 2013 before the U.S. combat mission ended, 
but procurement delays pushed the delivery and pilot training timeline. As a result, 
the first four A-29s were not fielded to Afghanistan until last month. 

To mitigate the impact of these delays, we took important steps in 2014 to 
implement bridge solutions, including configuring a portion of the Mi- 17 
transportation fleet with weapons and delivering armed MD-530 helicopters in 
2015 to help with the close air support capability. In 2016, with the fielding of 8 of 
a total of 20 A-29s and all 28 MD-530s, the Afghan aerial fires capability will 
nearly triple compared to 2015. The close air support gap is not the only ANDSF 
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aviation challenge; we also are assessing the sustainability of the Mi- 17 fleet, 
which is operating at a higher tempo than expected as the fighting intensified this 
past year. 

Ground forces equipment also has relatively high sustainment costs and is a 
continued focus of our efforts to balance effectiveness and affordability. We have 
fielded more than 1 5,000 up-annored High Mobility Multi-purpose Wheeled 
Vehicles (HMMWVs) to the ANDSF as well as tens of thousands of other types of 
vehicles. This fleet has seen a lot of combat, particularly in the last year, is 
beginning to age, and will require recapitalization. We have begun to procure 
replacements for some of the HMMWVs, and we, together with our Afghan 
counterparts, are reviewing long-term requirements as well as reset options that 
will result in a more affordable and predictable long-tenn plan for these mobility 
and combat requirements. 

As is the case with DoD personnel accounts, Afghan Ministry of Defense 
(MoD) and Ministry of Interior (Mol) pay and personnel expenses are a major cost 
driver — about 20 percent of the roughly $5 billion total cost for the Afghan 
security forces. DoD funds the majority of this cost for the Afghan government, 
although other partner nations fund a substantial portion of police salaries. For 
many years, Afghan pay and personnel systems have been paper-based, which 
have had limited accountability and traceability of funds. SlGAR’s audits of ANA 
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and ANP pay have significantly informed our efforts to automate this system, 
which have accelerated over the past year. Most notably, we have been working 
with the MoD and Mol to develop an integrated pay and personnel system that will 
ensure we can verify that anyone receiving a salary or incentive payment is on the 
rolls and authorized to receive those payments, which will reduce opportunities for 
corruption. We are also making accurate entry of personnel information into 
automated databases a key condition of security assistance funding. 

Finally, I want to highlight the procurement reforms that President Ghani 
has made to address corruption in the MoD and Mol. The immediate need for 
procurement reform became apparent about a year ago when our advisors 
presented information to President Ghani about corruption in fuel contracting 
processes. President Ghani fired those responsible, and now new contracts are in 
place. He also pulled responsibility for procurement up to a national-level 
authority, creating a new procurement agency. Most ministries have adapted to 
this new process and both the MoD and Mol are six months further along in the 
new process than they were last year. It also allowed us to influence new 
procurement law which was passed on January 12, 2016. 

1 should note that although some of our Afghanistan Security Forces Fund 
appropriation goes directly to the Afghan government, mainly to pay for military 
salaries, incentive pay, and supplies, such as fuel, the majority of it is spent 
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through the foreign military sales (FMS) system using DoD contracts on U.S.- 
made equipment. We have used the FMS system to procure the A-29s, MD-530s, 
up-armored HMM WVs, and the M 1 6-A4s that we are buying to replace the AK 
47s now used by Afghan police. We also use the FMS system to provide 
contracted logistic support to ensure the $15 billion of equipment we have already 
fielded is properly sustained. 

In closing, I want to again thank the subcommittee for this opportunity to 
discuss our efforts to develop the ANDSF and to ensure we are doing so 
responsibly. The U.S. presence of up to 9,800 military personnel through most of 
2016 and a sustained presence of up to 5,500 by the end of 2016 will allow the 
United States to tailor train, advise, and assist efforts to continue developing key 
ANDSF capabilities in critical areas such as aviation and special operations while 
also maintaining a U.S. capability to deter threats in the region. Since the 
President’s October 2015 announcement, coalition partners have similarly signaled 
their commitment to support the Resolute Support mission. Their continued 
support will help ensure we have enough advisors to continue to develop critical 
Afghan capabilities and gradually close gaps in those capabilities that are most 
important to our collective success in Afghanistan. 

Regardless of our force presence in Afghanistan, the Afghan government 
will continue to rely on large amounts of financial assistance to the ANDSF until 
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such time as fighting significantly diminishes, perhaps as a result of the 
reconciliation process taking hold. We are in the process of working with our 
allies and partners to extend international funding commitments to 2020, and we 
look forward to working with Congress to ensure effective oversight of these 
efforts to achieve our national objectives in Afghanistan. 
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Statement for HASC Oversight & Investigations Subcommittee Hearing on 
“Assessing the Development of Afghan National Security Forces” 

Colonel Stephen Michael, U.S. Army 
Joint Staff J5 Transregional Threat Coordination Ceil 
February 12, 2016, 10:30 am 
2118 Rayburn House Office Building 

Chairman Hartzler, Ranking Member Speier, and other distinguished members of this 
subcommittee, I am grateful for the opportunity to be here and provide you with infonnation 
regarding the current status of the development of the Afghanistan National Defense and 
Security Forces (ANDSF), Before I provide you with an update, I'd like to thank the committee 
for your support of our soldiers, sailors, airmen. Marines, and civilians. Our military operations 
in Afghanistan - over the past 14 plus years - have helped to ensure that there has not been 
another major attack against the U.S. homeland since September 11, 2001 . Yet this effort has 
also highlighted the profound cost of war - a cost that has been paid by the 2,235 men and 
women in uniform that have died in Afghanistan and additional 20,1 1 5 wounded defending the 
freedoms we all enjoy. 

Our primary objective in Afghanistan is to ensure that another terrorist attack-originating from 
Afghanistan and directed against the U.S. homeland-will never happen again. The United States 
and the international community have a continuing core interest in strengthening Afghanistan's 
ability to secure its territory and deny safe-haven for terrorist and violent extremist organizations. 
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UNCLASSIFIED 

We have a partner in the Afghan unity government that recognizes these threats as their 
responsibility to address but they continue to need our help. 

Our counterterrorism mission and the train, advise, and assist (TAA) mission focused on 
building a sustainable Afghan security force are mutually reinforcing efforts integral to achieving 
U.S, counterterrorism goals and overall mission success. As part of the TAA mission, our special 
operations forces continue to help develop the Afghan Special Security Forces. In addition, U.S. 
Counterterrorism operations are conducted primarily in partnership with Afghan Special Security 
Force units to address shared counterterrorism objectives, as demonstrated by the partnered raid 
in October 2015 on the al Qaeda training camp in Kandahar Province. The U.S. military mission 
in Afghanistan is a vitally important part of our national effort to protect our homeland from 
terrorist threats, and to enable a sustainable Afghan capacity to secure their own country. 

Fighting Season Update 

The Commander of U.S. Forces - Afghanistan (USFOR-A), General Campbell, has described the 
performance of the ANDSF during the 2015 fighting season as uneven and inconsistent. The 
ANDSF control all of the major population centers, lines of communication, and areas required 
for governance, where the Taliban have influence and freedom of movement of in some rural 
areas. The ANDSF have demonstrated resilience and progress during this difficult, extended 
fighting season. Their steadfast willingness to stand and fight insurgent forces is admirable, as is 
their continued development into a more modem military'. The ANDSF have taken the 
operational burden for all security operations during the last fighting season, with a greatly 
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UNCLASSIFIED 

reduced U.S. and coalition footprint and resources. They significantly increased their operational 
tempo during the last fighting season, almost double from the previous year, which resulted in 
increased ANDSF casualties and overall attrition. But equally as important, it also led to even 
greater insurgent causalities. 

Through this harsh and extended fighting season, the Afghan government and the ANDSF have 
struggled and have had uneven performance but I believe they are learning the lessons necessary 
to do better in the coming years. 

One example of a tough lesson learned can be seen in the fighting that took place in Kunduz, 
which was heavily reported in the news. The fall of Kunduz - although only temporary - 
identifies several shortcomings in the ANDSF that include poor integration of intelligence, lack 
of cross-organization coordination, and poor force optimization. Although these events led to a 
brief insurgent information operations victory, they also revealed the Taliban's incapacity to hold 
terrain. Ultimately, the ANDSF were able to take back the territory within several days. 

In contrast, in August 2015, the ANDSF demonstrated increased capacity in its conduct of 
Operation Iron Triangle. This joint, multicoips operation in Nangarhar province involved 
elements of the 201 st and 203rd Corps, the 1 1 1th Capital Division, the Afghan Uniform Police, 
Afghan Local Police, Afghan Air Force, and Afghanistan Special Security Forces, among others. 
Positive aspects of this operation included effective shaping operations by Afghanistan Special 
Security Forces in advance of the main effort, the solid tactical performance of ANDSF units, the 
effective use of their own armed MD-530 helicopters as a close air support platform, and the 
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successful conduct of meetings with local Afghan villagers by elements of the 20 1 st Corps in 
order to generate local support and recruit Afghan Local Police members to assist in holding 
cleared areas in the wake of the operation. 

The Afghan Special Security Forces represent some of the most elite and brave fighting forces in 
the ANDSF and in the region. They continue to demonstrate their ability to conduct independent 
operations throughout Afghanistan and, when engaged, win decisively. Nearly all battalion-sized 
Special Operations Kandaks are conducting independent company-level operations, and several 
Special Operations Kandaks have conducted unilateral missions driven by Afghan intelligence 
gathered w'ithout the assistance of U.S. or coalition special operations forces. 

We recommend that the ANDSF maintain its current authorized end strength of approximately 
352,000 personnel, with an additional authorized 30,000 Afghan Local Police, for the immediate 
future in order to maintain a stable environment. Monthly attrition rates of approximately 2 
percent are indications of poor leadership, training cycles (effects on training tempo, leave, and 
rest), quality of life (soldiers' comfort, entitlements, leave, facilities, and personal equipment), 
and welfare (activities, recreation, leave transportation issues, education, self-improvement, and 
cohesiveness). The ANDSF are focused on decreasing attrition by strengthening recruitment 
efforts; increasing leadership skills through the development of professional militarj' education; 
establishing re-contracting rate goals for coips commanders; and updating policies for absences, 
incentive pays, promotions, and leave. 
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During 2015, the ANDSF demonstrated increased capabilities in intelligence, aviation, 
sustainment, and special operations; however, they still also struggle and have gaps in these same 
areas. Despite these challenges, the Afghan government and its security ministries repeatedly 
marshaled the necessary resources and political will to respond effectively to insurgent 
offensives and retake key territory overrun by the Taliban. 

ANDSF Development 

Significant long term capability gaps remain in the areas of ANDSF leadership, rotary-wing 
aviation, combined arms operations, intelligence collection and dissemination, close air support 
capability, and maintenance. Our TAA efforts will remain focused on these areas to enable the 
ANDSF to become increasingly self-sufficient, professional, and effective. While working to 
improve performance throughout Afghan security' ministries, U.S. and coalition advisors focus 
their efforts on building a self-sustainable, effective, affordable, and credible ANDSF that is 
capable of maintaining security in Afghanistan under responsible and efficient Afghan security 
ministries. These efforts are focused at the ministry and corps level for the Afghan National 
Anny and Afghan National Police and at the tactical level with the Afghan Special Security 
Forces and the Afghan Air Force. 

The NATO-led Resolute Support mission focuses on developing eight essential functions and 
associated sub-functions in order to develop capable and sustainable Afghan security ministries 
and forces. These critical functions include: planning, programming, budgeting, and execution; 
transparency, accountability, and oversight; civilian governance of the Afghan security 
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institutions and adherence to rule of law; force generation; sustainment of the force; planning, 
resourcing, and execution of effective security campaigns; the development of intelligence 
capabilities and processes; and strategic communication capability. 

Briefly, I would like to highlight some success and continued areas of weakness within the 
ANDSF and what we believe is the way ahead: In budget and execution, for the first time, the 
Ministries of Defense and Interior, the coalition, and the international donor community 
participated in an integrated Afghan fiscal year program and budget development process. As 
part of this process, the team conducted a thorough current year budget execution review to 
assess resource optimization and prioritize next year's needs. This resulted in successfully 
creating a prioritized list of requirements and critical funding realignments to higher priority 
Ministries of Defense efforts within the next fiscal year. Challenges remain in their ability to 
execute on-budget international community funds, due in large part to the overhaul of the 
procurement system. U.S. and coalition forces will continue to mentor and assist our Afghan 
partners to develop well-informed and executable financial plans conduct budget program 
workshops to increase budgeting capability. 

The current ANDSF personnel and pay systems are manually tracked, stove-piped, manpower- 
intensive systems prone to human error and corruption at many points. We have helped them 
begin to implement an Afghan Personnel and Pay System that will increase accountability and 
reduce the opportunity for corruption. We anticipate that ANDSF payroll and personnel records 
will be centrally managed and auditable at the ministerial level by June 2017, Additionally, pay 
and personnel records will be consolidated in an electronic database to make them much more 
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manageable, auditable, and accurate. A biometrically matched identification card will ensure 
only those who are supposed to be paid are entered in the system and "ghost" personnel are 
removed and not paid. Payroll for some ANDSF is now generated through electronic funds 
transfer to each individual’s bank account and a notification will be sent to their mobile phone or 
email to ensure they understand how much they are paid and what was deducted. 

In the area of sustainment, the coalition advisors are assisting the Ministry' of Defense and 
Ministry of Interior to build capability to sustain force structure with procurement, warehousing, 
materiel management, asset visibility, and transportation. Across both security ministries, the 
value of understanding and training personnel to track and maintain accountability of repair parts 
is taking hold. Managing and maintaining key systems such as communication devices, the 
Mobile Strike Force Vehicle, the D-30 artillery howitzer, and small arms have seen marked 
improvement. 

Lastly, in anti-corruption reform, the security ministries have several efforts underway to identify 
and mitigate opportunities for corruption. A formal Ministerial Internal Control Program is being 
implemented to improve efficiency and effectiveness through detailed assessments to prevent 
fraud, waste and abuse. 

ANDSF Cost and Cost Drivers 

The total annual cost of the ANDSF at an authorized force level of 195,000 Afghan National 
Army and 1 57,000 Afghan National Police personnel, plus 30,000 Afghan Local Police has been 
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steadily decreasing over time. This occurred, in part, due to the transition from the initial 
fielding of major equipment and a substantial investment in infrastructure construction to a more 
sustainment-focused steady-state. Additionally, over the past year, the United States, the Afghan 
government, and international partners have worked together to iiirther reduce ANDSF costs 
through the use of funding conditionality, divestiture of excess facilities, and a limited transition 
to Afghan-led "on-budget" contracting. While modest in scale, these efforts have decreased the 
total cost of ANDSF without diminishing its effectiveness in a challenging security environment. 

The ANDSF budget has two major cost drivers: personnel sustainment (primarily salaries) and 
non-personnel sustainment, which includes expenses such as fuel or equipment maintenance and 
repair. A third significant cost driver, sustainment of Afghan Air Force assets, is a subset of 
Afghan National Army non-personnel sustainment. Addressing these cost drivers, as well as 
evaluating ANDSF platform and program costs at the end of the 2016 fighting season, will be 
critical to identifying other opportunities to reduce the total cost of the ANDSF without 
reductions to force size that might otherwise diminish ANDSF effectiveness. 

CONCLUSION 


The President's announcement in October 20 1 5 to keep 9,800 troops in Afghanistan through 
most of 2016 and to retain 5,500 troops in 2017 signals the continued U.S. commitment to 
Afghanistan and supports our military efforts towards the national security interests we have in 
the region. This decision reflects the best military advice of our senior commanders, and 
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reinforces our commitment to regionally stability. The international coalition continues to 
support Afghanistan and welcomes our continued commitment. 


Thank you for your continued support of our military and our families. I look forward to your 
questions. 
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chairman Hartzler, Ranking Member Speier, and Members of the Committee, thank you for the 
invitation to provide the Defense Intelligence Agency's (DIA) assessment of the threats we are 
facing in Afghanistan and the capabilities of the Afghan National Defense Security Forces 
(ANDSF). Afghanistan remains a complex environment that DIA is closely monitoring. 

In 2015, the ANDSF took primary responsibility for security in Afghanistan for the first full year. 
The Afghan National Army conducted several independent multi-corps operations against the 
insurgency in diverse regions of the country. Security forces also successfully secured almost all 
provincial capitals and national lines of communication, to include major highways. A positive 
development in the evolution of the ANDSF is the use of special operations forces to effectively 
respond to terrorist threats and to deny safe haven to networks across the country, albeit with 
coalition support. 

Despite these increased capabilities, the ANDSF is still facing significant challenges in 
leadership, combat enablers, logistics and sustainment, and ministerial capacity. The ANDSF 
cannot manage the insurgency and ensure security across Afghanistan without further 
improvement in these keys areas and the development of human capital. The 2015 fighting 
season highlighted these shortfalls and a security posture which is overstretched and 
ineffectively utilized. The temporary fall of Kunduz City in September 2015, the result of 
Taliban efforts to expand operations in north Afghanistan and exploit ANDSF capability gaps, 
illustrated these deficiencies. Despite the Afghan Army's ability to mount effective 
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counterattacks to regain lost terrain - as in Kunduz - the force is challenged to effectively 
employ organic aerial and ground fire enablers in support of reactive operations. 

The late July announcement of former leader Mullah Omar's death, and the contentious 
accession of new leader Mullah Mansour, led to the emergence of a Taliban opposition faction 
in late 2015, Infighting between Mansour's supporters and the opposition has occurred, and 
the Taliban have faced competition from the ISIL's emergent regional affiliate. The Taliban and 
ISIL are focused on countering the international presence and expanding territorial footholds in 
Afghanistan, In the 2016 fighting season, we expect the Taliban-led insurgency will try to build 
on its temporary victory in Kunduz by attempting to surround and pressure population centers. 
They will also seek to make incremental gains in rural areas and conduct high-profile attacks 
against government and civilian targets in key cities, particularly Kabul, 
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Chairwoman Hartzler, Ranking Member Speier, and Members of the Subcommittee, 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss SIGAR’s completed and ongoing work examining 
U.S. efforts to build, train, equip, and sustain the Afghan National Defense and Security 
Forces (ANDSF). Since SIGAR was created by Congress in 2008, the capability and 
effectiveness of the ANDSF has been oneof our main concerns. Today’s hearing could not 
come at a more important time or cover a topic of more relevance to the future success of 
the U.S. mission in Afghanistan. 

Establishing security is essential not only for the survival of the Afghan state, but for the 
success of the reconstruction effort. Congress clearly holds the same view: 61% of the $113 
billion in U.S. reconstruction funding appropriated for use in Afghanistan has gone toward 
building self-sufficient Afghan security forces. To date. Congress has appropriated more than 
$68 billion for this purpose. ^ 

My testimony today is based on SIGAR’s substantial body of work on the U.S. effort to build, 
equip, train, and sustain the Afghan security forces. Since 2008, SIGAR has released 74 
reports examining how funds appropriated for the ANDSF have been used and directed 167 
recommendations to the Department of Defense (DOD) to improve U.S. efforts to build, train, 
equip, and sustain the ANDSF. 


Deteriorating Security 

We agree with the U.S. forces-Afghanistan (USFOR-A) and Resolute Support (RS) commander 
General John F. Campbell that Afghanistan is at an inflection point. As General Campbell 
said, “if we do not make deliberate, measured adjustments, 2016 is at risk of being no 
better, and possibly worse, than 2015.” From all indications, the security situation is still 
deteriorating,^ National Intelligence Director James Clapper testified this week that the 
intelligence community assesses “fighting in 2016 will be more intense than 2015, 
continuing a decade-long trend of deteriorating security.”^ According to the United Nations, 
Afghanistan experienced record-high civilian casualties in 2015. The United Nations also 
says that 2015 may have been the worst year for conflict-induced displacement in 
Afghanistan since 2002. in September, a provincial capital, Kunduz, fell to the Taliban for 
the first time since 2001. According to news reports, Helmand province has come close to 
falling in recent months and Baghlan province is in danger. According to USFOR-A, nearly 
30% of districts are outside of the government’s direct control or influence. 

However, it can be difficult to accurately describe the security situation quantitatively. While 
many figures and numbers used to describe the situation in Afghanistan have the outward 
appearance of quantifiable data, they are more often than not qualitative assessments 
using questionable definitions. As Dr. Anthony Cordesman at the Center for Strategic and 


1 SIGAR, Quarterly Report to the United States Congress, 10/30/2016, Appendix B. 

2 Congressional Quarterly Congressional Transcripts, House Armed Services Committee Holds Hearing on the 
Situation in Afghanistan, 2/2/2016, (Statement of U.S. Forces and Resolute Support Commander General 
John F. Campbell.} 

3 Senate Armed Services Committee, Statement for the Record, James R. Clapper, "Worldwide Threat 
Assessment of the US Intelligence Committee,” 2/9/2016, p. 26. 
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International Studies (CSIS) has pointed out, “there is no way to be sure of any figure like 
70% [government controlled territory], or even to accurately estimate the size and location 
of the Afghan population."'’ 

The fall of Kunduz surprised some observers. However, in January 2014, the Center for 
Naval Analyses released a DOD-funded report that predicted the Taliban would keep 
pressure on the ANDSF, expand its influence in areas vacated by Coalition forces, encircle 
key cities, and conduct high-profile attacks in Kabul and other cities.® These predictions, 
unfortunately, seem to have been prescient. The Kunduz attack also laid bare troubling gaps 
in the capabilities of Afghan security forces. While Afghan forces, aided by U.S. close-air 
support, were eventually able to clear the city of insurgents, the fact remains that the 
Afghans needed help from U.S. forces to retake Kunduz only 10 months after the end of U.S. 
combat operations. 

The extremely precarious situation of the ANDSF in Helmand province in southern 
Afghanistan is another worrying development. In late December, Helmand’s deputy governor 
claimed that Taliban fighters were positioned to take control of the province. British forces 
were rushed to assist the Afghan Army in the crucial district of Sangin, which insurgents 
reportedly seemed close to taking over.® In addition, U.S. air support was necessary to help 
clear a town in Helmand of insurgents just last month. Recognizing the mounting problems 
in Helmand, the incoming RS commander, Generai John W. Nicholson, said the ANDSF has 
begun to replace failed leaders, provide reinforcements, and dedicate other resources such 
as armed aircraft to the province.'^ And now it is being reported that a battalion-sized 
contingent of U.S. soldiers are being sent to Helmand to bolster the Afghan National Army’s 
efforts.® Coming so soon after the fall of Kunduz, news of the ANDSF's problems in Helmand 
does not bode well for the future. 

Along with the Taliban stepping up attacks this winter, long after the period in which fighting 
has typically declined, other groups, such as al-Qaeda in the Indian Subcontinent (AQIS)— a 
relatively new offshoot of al-Qaeda that operates primarily in Afghanistan, Pakistan, and 
India— and the Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant-Khorasan Province (ISIL-K) have also 
expanded their presence in Afghanistan.® In October of last year. General Campbell said a 
multi-day operation in Kandahar Province targeted what was "probably the largest" al-Qaeda 
training camp ever found in Afghanistan, a sprawling complex that covered over 30 square 


Email from Dr. Anthony Cordesman, sent to SIGAR on 2/3/2016. 

® Center for Naval Analyses, "Summary of Independent Assessment of the Afghan National Security Forces,” 
1/24/2014, p. 19. 

® New York Times, “British Forces Rush to Help Afghans Hold Off the Taliban in Helmand,” 12/22/15. 

t Advance Policy Questions for LTG John W. Nicholson, USA, Nominee to Commander, Resolute Support 
Mission and Commander, United States Forces Afghanistan, 1/28/2016. 

® New York Times, “U.S. to Send More Troops To Aid Afghan Forces Pressed by the Taliban, 2/10/16. 

® State, “Foreign Terrorist Organization Designation of ISIL-Khorasan (ISIL-K),” 1/14/2016; Washington Post, 
“‘Probably the largest’ al-Qaeda training camp ever destroyed in Afghanistan,” 10/30/2015. 
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miies.io On January 8, a provincial council official warned that the ISIL-K presence in five 
Nangarhar districts may lead to the provincial takeover if the insurgents are not stopped. 

To give you an example of the worsening security situation drawn from our own experience, 
when SIGAR began staffing its office at the Embassy in Kabul in 2009, our personnel could 
access many areas of the country and city, drive themselves in Kabul, Herat, Mazar-e Sharif, 
meet Afghans in their workplaces and take ground transportation from the airport to the 
Embassy. Now, nearly seven years later, Embassy personnel, including SIGAR and other 
oversight agencies, are largely restricted to the Kabul embassy compound and the few 
remaining RS bases, and, for nearly a year now, must take helicopters to and from the Kabul 
airport because of the growing security risk. 

The lack of security has made it increasingly difficult for many U.S. and even some Afghan 
officials to get out to manage and inspect U.S.-funded reconstruction projects. 
Notwithstanding these obstacles, SIGAR, the largest U.S. oversight organization in 
Afghanistan, has managed to continue its work of overseeing U.S. programs and projects, 
partly through the creative use of local Afghan staff and civil-society organizations, and with 
the assistance of the U.S, military when available. SIGAR work to date has saved over 
$2 billion for the U.S. taxpayer. In addition, we have built strong, cooperative working 
relationships with the RS and the Combined Security Transition Command-Afghanistan 
(CSTC-A), which has primary responsibility for the training and development of the Afghan 
security forces. Indeed, CSTC-A has agreed with and accepted many of SIGAR’s 
recommendations. We continue to work with RS and CSTC-A to improve matters in many 
areas. 

To be sure, the United States and its Coalition partners have accomplished much over the 
course of the past 15 years. After the fall of the Taliban in 2001, Afghanistan had no formal 
military or police forces. Now it has a well-equipped and well-staffed army, air force, and 
police force who report to a democratically elected government. And while those forces 
continue to face a determined insurgency, they have been fighting hard and taking 
significant casualties. 

However, if recent developments are indicators of what is to come, we may not be on course 
to achieve and sustain for the long term the U.S. national security objectives which are to 
“deny al-Qaida a safe haven, deny the Taliban the ability to overthrow the government, and 
strengthen the capacity of Afghanistan’s security forces and government so that they can 

take lead responsibility for Afghanistan’s future. 

Before I begin talking about some of the problems SIGAR has found over the years, I think I 
should remind people that Afghanistan is one of the most challenging places in the world to 
work and do business. The dangers we all face there are very real and our military as well as 
civilian employees and contractors have accomplished so much that it is impossible not to 
be proud— and humbled— by their efforts and great sacrifice. 


“ Washington Post, "'Probably the largest’ al-Qaeda training camp ever destroyed in Afghanistan,” 
10/30/2015. 

ti The Independent (UK), "Helmand governor takes to Facebook to warn Afghan president of Taliban threat,” 
12/20/2015. 

t2 The White House, National Security Strategy, 5/2010, p. 20. 
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Key Challenges Facing ANDSF Development 

I vs(ish I could tell you today that U.S. funding to build, equip, train, and sustain the ANDSF 
has always been of good value to the U.S. taxpayer. However, SIGAR has found many 
instances when U.S. funding dedicated to the ANDSF was wasted, whether inefficiently 
spent on worthwhile endeavors or squandered on activities that delivered no apparent 
benefit. 

Based on SIGAR’s completed and ongoing work, we see five major challenges confronting 
U.S. efforts to develop the ANDSF: 

1) Limited oversight visibility 

2) Questionable force strength numbers 

3) Unreliable capability assessments 

4) Limited On-budget assistance capacity 

5) Uncertain long-term sustainability 


Limited Oversight Visibility 

With fewer forces in theater, the United States military has lost much of its ability to collect 
reliable information and data on ANDSF capability and effectiveness. For years, U.S. and 
Coalition forces maintained a presence as high as 130,000 troops. There are now less than 
13,000 U.S. and Coalition troops there as part of Resolute Support's train, advise, and 
assist mission. In SIGAR's latest quarterly report, USFOR-A reported that U.S. advisors have 
little or no direct contact with ANDSF units below the army corps and regional police 
headquarters level.^^ This situation contrasts dramatically with the previous International 
Security Assistance Force (ISAF) mission (the predecessor to the RS mission), where many 
Coalition advisors were embedded with ANDSF tactical units, enabling them to offer real- 
time advice and make detailed observations of performance. 

However, while such high-level assessments of ANDSF capabilities at the headquarters and 
corps level are still possible, assessments below those levels— for example at the brigade or 
battalion level— are beyond the capability of the United States and its Coalition partners. 
They simply do not have the presence to conduct such assessments. This is a serious 
concern because SIGAR and other U.S. oversight agencies have long questioned the 
reliability and accuracy of ANDSF assessments, at a time when those assessments had far 
more granularity than today. 

With the greatly reduced Coalition troop strength, RS mission advisors rely almost 
exclusively on data provided by the Afghan ministries to evaluate the operational readiness 
and effectiveness of the ANDSF. In some ways, this is like the fox guarding the hen house, 
and, in this case, the hen house is billions of dollars in U.S. funds appropriated for the 
ANDSF. 


13 USFOR-A, response to SIGAR data call, 12/4/2015. 
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SIGAR has seen the effect of the drawdown first hand as the quantity and quality of the 
information we receive— especially regarding the capability and effectiveness of the ANDSF. 
The data is less detailed and has less analytical value. For example, In response to a recent 
SIGAR request for information, USFOR-A gave a general assessment of the ANDSF 
performance as uneven, with numerous, high-profile tactical and operational setbacks 
detracting from its overall success in preventing the Taliban from achieving its strategic 
goals. ANDSF capability gaps in aviation, intelligence, logistics, maintenance, operational 
planning, and leadership persist. DOD assessed that the ANDSF continued to improve 
integration of indirect-fire and close-air attack capabilities, but that the ANDSF's capacity to 
hold areas after initial clearing operations is uneven: they remain in a primarily defensive 
posture that limits their agility across the country. i'' I worry that as the U.S. military draws 
down in the future and can only advise at the ministerial level, our ability to know what is 
happening in the field will be further degraded. 

The fall of Kunduz after 14 years of U.S. support for the ANDSF deserves serious 
examination by the U.S. military. Yet, SIGAR was disturbed to learn that, according to a 
USFOR-A response to a SIGAR request for information, the RS mission did not conduct a 
comprehensive review of the Kunduz incident separate from that conducted by the Afghan 
government. With billions of dollars still in the funding pipeline, it is troubling to learn that 
the RS mission has not conducted its own independent review to consider whether our 
current “train, advise, and assist” effort is as effective as it should be, or whether changes 
need to be made. 

Possible questions for Congress and U.S. policymakers include: 

• Is the current level of U.S. military personnel in Afghanistan adequate to ensure that 
the ANDSF do not fail in their mission and to mitigate the risk to our substantial 
investment? 

• To what extent can the U.S. military rely on the veracity and accuracy of the 
information it receives from the Afghan security ministries about ANDSF 
performance? 


Questionable Force Strength Numbers 

SIGAR has looked closely into the actual strength of the ANDSF. For years, the authorized 
strength of the ANDSF has been 352,000 soldiers and police officers.^® However, SIGAR's 
work shows that while the ANDSF’s actual strength has approached the goal of 352,000 
authorized personnel, it has never been fully achieved, indeed, our work shows that neither 
the United States nor its Afghan allies truly know how many Afghan soldiers and police are 
available for duty, or, by extension, the true nature of their operational capabilities. 

The importance of reliable Afghan National Army (ANA) and Afghan National Police (ANP) 
personnel data to the U.S. and Afghan governments, RS, and other donor nations supporting 


« USFOR-A, response to SIGAR data call. 12/4/2015. 

t5 DOD, Report on Progress Toward Security and Stability in Afghanistan, 12/2012, p. 56; USFOR-A, response 
to SIGAR data call, 12/14/2015. 
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the ANDSF cannot be overstated. Every professional standing military, security force, and 
police force begins each day identifying how many personnel are present for duty and what 
abilities they have, such as trained infantry, patrolmen, medics and mechanics. This data 
enables the commanders of these forces to determine their operational capabilities. 

In his testimony before the full House Armed Services Committee last week. General 
Campbell gave an estimate that 70% of the problems facing the ANDSF result from poor 
leadership. But even the best military leaders in the world cannot do their jobs without a 
clear understanding each day of how many personnel, and with what skills, are present for 
duty. 

In 2006, before SIGAR was created, the DOD and Department of State Inspectors General 
warned of inflated numbers among the ANP. A subsequent attempt by CSTC-Ato verify the 
Ministry of Interior’s payroll records by conducting a physical count of police personnel was 
unable to verify 20% of Afghan Uniformed Police and 13% of Afghan Border Police carried on 
the rolls.^^ 

In 2009, GAO found that the United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) and U.S. 
contractors were unable to validate the existence or active status of 29,400 MOI and ANP 
personnel— representing more than a third of both groups at that time— due to a lack of 
cooperation from ANP commanders.i'^ At that time, GAO reported that a State Department 
cable said that police chiefs were inflating their numbers by "creating ghost policemen’’ in 
order to obtain illegal payments for those “ghost” personnel. 

During our 2011 audit of ANP personnel systems, SIGAR was unable to conclusively 
determine an accurate total for ANP personnel. In our report, we found that various sources 
of personnel data showed total reported numbers of ANP personnel ranging from 111,774 
to 125,218, a division-sized discrepancy of 13,444 personnel. 

Since that time, DOD and CSTC-A responses to SIGAR requests for information on ANDSF 
numbers have raised even more questions. Over the course of several quarters, iSAF told 
SIGAR that ANDSF personnel numbers sometimes included civilians and sometimes did not. 
Moreover, large quarterly changes in the numbers of Afghan Army personnel at the 
headquarters level, as well as discrepancies in the data, further raised concerns. 

A January 2015 SIGAR audit found that more than $300 million in annual, U.S.-funded 
salary payments to the ANP were based on data that were only partially verified or 
reconciled. In other words, there was, once again, no assurance that personnel and payroll 
data were accurate. In fact, SIGAR found that nearly 20% of Afghan police personnel were at 


r® SIGAR, Afghan National Police: More than $300 Million in Annual, U.S.-funded Salary Payments Is Based on 
Partially Verified or Reconciled Data, Audit Report 15-26-AR, 1/2015. 

rr GAO, Afghanistan Security U.S. Programs to Further Reform Ministry of Interior and National Police 
Challenged by Lack of Military Personnel and Afghan Cooperation, 3/2009. 

rs GAO, Afghanistan Security U.S. Programs to Further Reform Ministry of Interior and National Police 
Challenged by Lack of Military Personnel and Afghan Cooperation, 3/2009. 

SIGAR, Despite Improvements in MOI's Personnel Systems, Additional Actions Are Needed to Completely 
Verify ANP Payroll Costs and Workforce Strength, Audit Report 11-10-AR, 4/25/2011. 
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risk of not receiving their full salaries because they are paid in cash by an MOI-appointed 
“trusted agent,” a process that lacks documentation and accountability.^o 

In an April 2015 audit, SIGAR found that there is still no assurance that ANA personnel and 
payroll data— \A/hich are tracked by the Ministry of Defense and the Afghan Army— are 
accurate.21 Instead, CSTC-A, and later the RS mission, relied on the Ministry of Defense and 
the ANA to collect and accurately report ANA personnel and payroll data. However, the ANA’s 
process for collecting unit-level attendance data, upon which all ANA personnel and payroll 
data is based, had limited oversight and weak controls, and was not consistently applied 
across ANA locations. There are no requirements that supervisory ANA officials verify 
attendance in lower-level units. U.S. and Coalition officials are not present during the 
attendance process, and command officials told SIGAR that they have limited knowledge of 
or influence over the process. 

The only control in place at the unit level to ensure accurate ANA attendance reporting on a 
day-to-day basis— a roster each soldier is required to sign daily— was not consistently used 
across ANA locations. For example, officers used the roster, but enlisted personnel did not. 
This lack of verification of enlisted-personnel attendance provides minimal assurance that 
unit commanders are accurately reporting personnel attendance. These weaknesses in the 
ANA attendance data-collection process could result in personnel being paid for days not 
worked, either with or without knowledge of supervisory personnel . 22 

Sadly, I was not surprised to read an Associated Press report just last month alleging that 
the actual number of ANDSF security forces in the embattled province of Helmand is far less 
than the official count because the rolls are filled with "ghost” soldiers and police officers .23 
The AP reported that a provincial council member estimated 40% of the security forces 
reportedly in Helmand do not exist, while a former provincial deputy police chief said the 
actual number in Helmand was “nowhere near" the 31,000 police on the registers. Most 
troubling was the AP’s report that an Afghan official estimated the total ANDSF number at 
around 120,000— less than half the officially reported 322,638 assigned personnel.2'* 

While I cannot verify these assertions— and I only mention them as troubling if they turn out 
to be true— SIGAR has long questioned the ANDSF’s actual personnel strength. The very real 
possibility of ghost soldiers in the ANDSF compromises their readiness, the perception of the 
ANDSF, and the Afghan government’s credibility. 

Possible questions for Congress and U.S. policymakers include: 

• Does the United States have an accurate understanding of the number of ANDSF 
troops? 


2 ° SIGAR, Afghan National Police: More than $300 Million in Annual, U.S.-funded Salary Payments Is Based on 
Partially Verified or Reconciled Data, Audit Report 15-26-AR, 1/2015. 

21 SIGAR, Afghan National Army: Millions of Dollars at Risk Due to Minimal Oversight of Personnel and Payroll 
Data, Audit Report 15-54-AR, 4/2015, 

22 SIGAR Audit 15-54. 

22 Associated Press, “Afghan forces struggle as ranks thinned by ‘ghost’ soldiers,” 1/10/2016. 

21 Associated Press, “Afghan forces struggle as ranks thinned by ‘ghost’ soldiers,” 1/10/2016. 
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• Does the U.S. military have the ability to collect or verify the data that is needed to 
ensure that the number of personnel in the ANDSF is accurate and the money we 
are spending on their salaries and sustainment is not at risk to waste or fraud? 


Unreliable Capability Assessments 

While the personnel strength of the ANDSF is important, SIGAR is also concerned that other 
measures of ANDSF capabilities and effectiveness have never been very reliable and are 
getting worse. The RS mission's predecessor, ISAF, used several different assessment tools 
to measure ANDSF capability at the unit-level in areas such as leadership, command and 
control, equipment levels, and attrition. These assessments provide both U.S. and Afghan 
stakeholders— including the American taxpayers who pay the costs of recruiting, training, 
feeding, housing, equipping, and supplying Afghan soldiers and police officers— with updates 
on the status of these forces and the effectiveness of our $68 billion investment in them. 
However, over the years, the amount of detail provided in these assessments has declined. 

For example, in 2010, SIGAR released an audit in which we found that top-rated ANDSF 
units— units deemed capable of operating independently— could not sustain the gains they 
had made. The system used to rate the ANDSF overstated their operational capabilities and, 
in fact, created disincentives for ANDSF improvement. SIGAR auditors found significant 
levels of regression, or backsliding, in the capability levels of army and police units, due, in 
part, to the fact that once a unit achieved a top rating. Coalition forces withdrew assistance, 
such as force protection, supplies, and expertise.^® 

Following SIGAR’s audit, ISAF Joint Command (IJC) changed its system for rating the ANDSF. 
The previous system’s top rating was “fully capable,” but the new system top rating changed 
over time from “effective with advisors” to “independent with advisors.’’^® Unfortunately 
each new system seemed to provide less detail than the one before and lower thresholds for 
determining the success of Afghan units. 

In July 2012, the GAO raised concerns that the change of the title of the highest rating level 
from “independent" to “independent with advisors” was, in part, responsible for an increase 
in the number of ANDSF units rated at the highest level— suggesting that achieving 
independence proved too difficult whereas achieving independence but with advisors was 
an attainable goal.^r 

In February 2014, SIGAR again audited the system used to assess ANDSF capability and, 
once again, found that the assessment tool used to rate the ANDSF was inconsistently 
applied and not useful. At that time, SIGAR found that the rating system’s standard 
operating procedure did not provide clear guidance on the level of detail that was necessary 
to support a team’s rating or what the team’s subjective assessments should contain. This 


25 SIGAR, Actions Needed to Improve the Reliability of Afghan Security Force Assessments, Audit Report 10-11- 
AR, 6/29/2010. 

25 SIGAR, Afghan National Security Forces; Actions Needed to Improve Plans for Sustaining Capability 
Assessment Efforts, Audit Report 14-33-AR, 2/2014. 

22 U.S. Government Accountability Office, Afghanistan Security: Long-standing Challenges May Affect Progress 
and Sustainment of Afghan National Security Forces, GAO-12-951T, 7/24/2012. 
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unclear guidance led to disparities in the quantity and quality of information across 
assessments, and to inconsistencies in the evaluations of ANDSF units’ capacity to man, 
train, and equip its forces. 

Another example concerns the Afghanistan Human Resources Management Information 
System (AHRIMS). AHRIMS is a database that is intended to be the one-stop-shop for 
information on ANDSF personnel. CSTC-A has told SIGAR repeatedly of the progress the MOD 
and MOI has made in adding information to this database with 90% filled. In order to 
understand the state of recruitment and attrition, SIGAR asked DOD for reports from AHRIMS 
with the province of origin and education levels of ANDSF recruits and those who have left. 

Both these fields exist in the AHRIMS database. We wanted to see if the data could help tell 
what types of people were joining and leaving the ANDSF. When we asked for this information, 
however, DOD said the data we requested was unavailable. In this case, DOD appears to be 
failing to exploit the potential of the AHRIMS database. 

As we are seeing now in Helmand province and in other areas where the ANDSF is struggling 
to maintain security, it is critical that we— both the United States and our Afghan partners— 
have a sound understanding of ANDSF capabilities. It is for this reason that the recent press 
statement by Resolute Support's deputy chief of staff for communications. Brigadier General 
Wilson Shoffner, is so profoundly disturbing. On January 19, he told reporters that one of the 
major efforts that will occur over the winter "is the rebuild of the Afghan national army's 
215th Corps." The 215th Corps is dedicated to securing the hotly contested province of 
Helmand and the province of Nimroz. 

What was more troubling was his statement that the 215"' “is not one of the corps where we 
have a permanent [train, advise, and assist mission], but it’s one of the areas where we do 
the expeditionary advising. "29 According to General Shoffner, “expeditionary advising’’ 
involves RS sending out teams to advise ANDSF corps "on-site for a period of days or a 
period of weel<s."9o The arrival of the new U.S. forces in Helmand province may resolve this 
situation for now, but the results of the “expeditionary advising’’ have not been encouraging. 

Possible questions for Congress and U.S. policymakers include: 

• Does the United States have a clear, accurate, and useful understanding of the 
ANDSF’s capabilities? 

• Can the U.S. military devise assessment tools that would be more useful and 
accurate? 


28 SIGAR, Afghan National Security Forces: Actions Needed to Improve Plans for Sustaining Capability 
Assessment Efforts, Audit Report 14-33-AR. 2/2014. 

28 DOD, Department of Defense Press Briefing by Gen, Shoffner via Teleconference from Afghanistan, 
1/19/2016. 

88 DOD, Department of Defense Press Briefing by Gen. Shoffner via Teleconference from Afghanistan, 
1/19/2016. 
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Limited On-Budget Assistance Capacity 

SIGAR has long been concerned about the risk to U.S. funds provided to the ANDSF in the 
form of on-budget assistance, which include direct assistance (also referred to as bilateral or 
government-to-government assistance) and assistance provided through multi-donor trust 
funds before reaching the Afghan government. The major multi-donor trust fund for the 
ANDSF is the Law and Order Trust Fund Afghanistan (LOTFA) managed by the United Nations 
Development Programme to pay police salaries. Since 2002, the United States has 
contributed $1.5 billion to LOTFA. 

Since 2010, the United States has been gradually increasing the amount of on-budget 
assistance to the Afghan Ministries of Defense and Interior. In 2015, DOD provided 
approximately $2 billion in on-budget assistance to the ANDSF. On-budget assistance is 
intended to allow the Afghans more freedom to manage their own budget and to build their 
capacity for doing so. However, this commitment to increase on-budget assistance, whether 
directly or through multilateral trust funds, has led to reduced U.S. control and visibility over 
these funds. 

In a review of DOD’s safeguards for funds provided to the MOD and MOI, SIGAR identified a 
number of weaknesses that increased the risk that on-budget funds provided to the ANDSF 
through a Ministry of Finance account at Afghanistan’s central bank were particularly 
vulnerable to waste, fraud, and abuse. At the time of SIGAR's review in November 2013, 
CSTC-A’s process did not provide its trainers and decision makers with an overall 
understanding of each ministry’s financial management capacity, or help them identify risks 
associated with capacity weaknesses. 

According to CSTC-A, once funds enter the Afghan government's bank account, oversight 
becomes considerably more challenging. CSTC-A compares data reported on the 
Afghanistan Financial Management Information System (AFMIS) against approved amounts 
in its commitment letters with the ministries. CSTC-A also uses audits designed to detect 
and correct improper spending to monitor high-risk areas such as fuel and pay. Based on 
the results of those efforts, CSTC-A employs a process by which its financial contributions 
are withheld until Afghan ministries can demonstrate that they have corrected identified 
weaknesses. Nevertheless, SIGAR's work has uncovered several cases in which the MOD 
and the MOI were incapable of managing on-budget assistance. 

In January 2013, a SIGAR audit found that CSTC-A lacked sufficient accountability in the 
process used to order, receive, and pay for petroleum, oil, and lubricants for Afghan Army 
vehicles, generators, and power plants. This lack of accountability increased the risk that 
U.S. funds and fuel will be stolen. Specifically, SIGAR found that CSTC-A records relating to 
fuel purchases paid for between March 2010 to February 2011 were missing; data on fuel 
purchases covering the period March 2011 to March 2012 was inaccurate and incomplete; 
and CSTC-A could not account for fuel that was spilled or lost. In addition, CSTC-A’s 
processes for price approval, ordering, receipt, delivery and payment of fuel were beset by 
major vulnerabilities. For example, CSTC-A approved payments for fuel without verifying 
vendors’ statements that they had made deliveries in full and of acceptable quality. In 
addition, fuel orders were not based on required consumption data and did not follow the 
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authorized process.^i This audit followed the work of SIGAR investigators who had previously 
found that CSTC-A's lack of record retention meant the U.S. government could not account 
for $201 million in fuel purchased for the Afghan Army.^^ 

Despite these difficulties, CSTC-A has since turned responsibility of managing ANA fuel over 
to the MOD. Unfortunately, SIGAR’s work has identified new problems with the MOD’S ability 
to manage and account for on-budget assistance used to pay for fuel. In 2015, a SIGAR 
investigation uncovered corruption in the award of a nearly $1 billion, multi-year Afghan 
MOD fuel contract. 

This case is especially significant because it shows how much good can come when SIGAR, 
the U.S. military, and the Afghan government cooperate toward achieving a common goal. 
The breakthrough in this case came after SIGAR and CSTC-A briefed President Ashraf Ghani 
on February 1, 2015, that four contractors had engaged in price-fixing, bid-rigging, and 
bribery prior to the award of the MOD fuel contract, criminally increasing its cost to the 
Afghan government and the American taxpayer by more than $214 million. 

Following the briefing, President Ghani immediately suspended the MOD officials involved in 
the fuel contract award, cancelled the entire contract, warned the contractors involved of 
possible debarment, and assigned an independent Afghan investigator to look into the 
award of the MOD fuel contract, as well as that of an additional 11 MOD contracts for other 
commodities. Such rapid and decisive action sends a strong signal in a country routinely 
rated as one of the world’s most corrupt. 

And finally, in September 2015, SIGAR issued an alert letter to DOD warning that the ANDSF 
had been operating since 2011 with insufficient cold-weather clothing, which can impair 
effectiveness and downgrade performance. The shortages developed after CSTC-A 
transferred responsibility for ordering uniforms to the MOD and MOI. In 2013, CSTC-A 
refused to reimburse the ministries for purchases made that were not in compliance with 
U.S. law. Since then, the ministries have awarded no new contracts to buy winter uniforms.^s 

Possible questions for Congress and U.S. policymakers include: 

• Is CSTC-A doing as much as necessary to oversee the MOD and MOI’s use of on- 
budget funding, especially in light of its own historic challenges in administering 
such programs? 

• Are the MOD and MOI meeting the conditions required to receive on-budget U.S. 
funding? Are those conditions sufficient or are more— or more robust— conditions 
needed? Is CSTC-A actually enforcing those conditions and hoiding MOD and MOI 
accountable? 


31 SIGAR, Afghan National Army: Controls over Fuel for Vehicles, Generators, and Power Plants need 
strengthening to Prevent Fraud, Waste, and Abuse, Audit Report 13-4-AR, 1/2013. 

32 SIGAR Investigative Report 13-1. 

33 SIGAR Alert Letter 15-86-AL. 
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Uncertain Long-term Sustainability 

In his testimony, General Campbell said the authorized level of the ANDSF is going to need 
to remain at 352,000 at least through 2020. The estimated cost of such a force is $5.4 
billion per year. As Gen. Campbell pointed out, Afghanistan is nowhere near being able to 
pay for security forces of this size. According to DOD, while the Afghan government has 
increased its contributions to their security budget, the Afghan government has not even 
been able to make the contribution of $500 million per year it agreed to at the 2012 NATO 
Summit in Chicago. Additionally, the Afghan economy is not expected to grow quickly enough 
in the next five years to cover a significantly larger share of ANDSF costs than it is currently 
paying. The United States and its allies plan to meet to discuss how to share the burden of 
financing the ANDSF in Warsaw this summer. But this year the United States contributed 
$4.1 billion, and even with U.S. funding of this magnitude, SIGAR’s work shows that the 
ANDSF is unable to sustain itself in many areas. 

For example, the ANDSF relied for many years on the U.S. military for air support to its 
fighting forces. In 2016, the Afghans still lack the air assets they need to protect and 
support their own forces. The impact of the lack of a well-equipped and capable Afghan Air 
Force became all too clear on September 28, 2015, when the city of Kunduz fell to the 
Taliban. Despite the end of U.S. combat operations and a transition to a mission focused on 
training, advising, and assisting, U.S. forces were once again called upon to provide air 
support to Afghan forces.S"* 

Both the United States and Afghanistan have long recognized the importance of developing 
air power. However, despite the fact that this was pointed out as a critical capability gap, the 
Afghan Air Force is still far from fully capable, let alone self-sustaining. 

One of DOD’s plans to close the Afghan Air Force’s capability gaps was to provide it with 20 
A-29 Super Tucanos. The Tucano is a single-prop, aerial reconnaissance aircraft that can be 
armed to provide fire support for ground troops. While a contract was signed to build these 
A-29s in November 2011, a legal challenge from another company prevented the winning 
contractor from meeting their initial delivery date of April 2013.35 Because of this, the first 
four A-29s were not delivered to Afghanistan until January 15, 2016— a year after the 
drawdown of U.S. forces in Afghanistan.36 Another four are expected to be delivered by 
May— the last ones for this year. However, as General Campbell said recently, it will take 
three years before the Air Force is equipped and fully capable of providing close-air support. 
He also said that it takes about three years to train a pilot.^r 


3'* Washington Post, “Obama apologizes to aid group for US attack on Afghan clinic,” 10/8/2015. 

35 Beeohcraft Defense Company LLC v. United States and Sierra Nevada Corporation, (United States Court of 
Federal Claims 2013). 

35 United Press international, “Afghanistan receives A-19 Super Tucano aircraft," 1/19/2016. 

33 CQ Congressional Transcripts, Senate Armed Services Committee Holds Hearing on the Situation in 
Afghanistan, 2/4/2016. 
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On a positive note, I understand that the 14 MD-530 helicopters now in Afghanistan are 
being flown throughout the country in combat and show great promise in building the 
capacity of the Afghan Air Force.^® 

SIGAR also has found significant instances of waste and squandered opportunities in the 
critical area building up the Afghan Air Force. One of the most egregious was DOD’s $486 
million purchase of 20 G222 medium-lift cargo planes for the Afghan Air Force. Due to poor 
planning, poor oversight, poor contract management (including possible fraud), and a 
misunderstanding of aircraft capabilities, those aircraft could not even meet operational 
requirements in the Afghan setting. The program was ended in March 2013 after 
experiencing continuous and severe operational difficulties, including a lack of spare parts. 
Sixteen of those 20 aircraft were sold for scrap metal for six cents a pound or $32,000 in 
2013.3® SIGAR is investigating this procurement. 


Possible questions for Congress and U.S. policymakers include: 

• Is the United States taking prudent actions to ensure the ANDSF is sustainable? 

• If the United States agrees to provide upward of $4 billion per year to support the 
ANDSF for the next four years, are we doing as much as we can to provide oversight 
of that funding? 


Conclusion 

Security is the most critical component of U.S. efforts to rebuild Afghanistan. Without good 
security, our $113 billion investment in reconstruction— and our incalculable investment in 
the lives lost by American, Afghan, and Coalition troops —is at terrible risk. 

These five challenges of limited oversight visibility, questionable force strength, unreliable 
capability assessments, limited on-budget assistance capacity, and uncertain long-term 
sustainability of Afghan forces identified through SIGAR’s audit work, call into question the 
capability and effectiveness of the ANDSF— both now and in the future— and raise concerns 
about our efforts to give them the tools and resources they need to fight on their own. 

U.S. military leaders have long suggested that the ANDSF will need significant help in the 
future if they are to succeed. While the United States and its allies have promised continued 
financial assistance for the ANDSF, under the current plan to continue cutting U.S. force 
strength in 2016, the ANDSF will be increasingly left without the ability to call on U.S, and 
Coalition military components for help. Furthermore, without the strong monitoring and 


33 CQ Congressional Transcripts, House Armed Services Committee Holds Hearing on the Situation in 
Afghanistan, 2/2/2016. 

3® SIGAR. Scrapping of G222 Aircraft Inquiry Letter, Special Project 15-02-SP, 10/3/2014. 
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mentoring arm of U.S, and Coalition troops to help, it is increasingly unlikely they will develop 
into a robust and sustainable force.'**’ 

SIGAR has found that the capability of ANDSF units regressed when deprived of U.S. or 
Coalition assistance. This was highlighted in 2010 in one of SIGAR’s first audits. And, as 
evident by the reintroduction of U.S. troops into Helmand, it may be happening now to the 
Afghan Army’s 215**' Corps. While it is vital that the ANDSF continue to receive financial 
assistance if they are to survive, they also need robust oversight— not only by inspectors 
general, but by the military personnel. For it is the U.S. military who can help them, as 
General Joseph Dunford put it, in “maturing the systems, the processes and the institutions 
necessary to support a modern national army and police force. "'**■ 

As an Inspector General, my job is to give Congress and the Administration my unvarnished 
assessment of how we are progressing to meet our reconstruction goals. Although the 
ANDSF has fought valiantly this first year, the information we have suggests that Afghan 
forces are facing a crisis because they still lack the capability to effectively hold off the 
insurgency on their own. SIGAR’s work provides little confidence that the ANDSF’s capability 
and effectiveness will increase on its own without continued U.S. and Coalition assistance. 

As SIGAR’s body of work demonstrates, the less oversight, the less likelihood of success. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I look forward to addressing your questions. 


New York Times, "General Says 20,000 Troops Should Stay in Afghanistan,” 3/05/2013; New York Times, 
“NATO Plans Assistance to Afghanistan After Combat Role Ends,” 2/22/2013; RS Nm-s, “Troop Contributing 
Nations,” 12/2015; USFOR-A, response to SIGAR data call, 12/4/2015. 

“n SIGAR, Actions Needed to Improve the Reliability of Afghan Security Force Assessments, Audit Report lO-ll- 
AR, 6/29/2010; Military.com, “'Corrupt' Afghan Army Leaders Hinder Fight in Helmand Province,” 

01/20/2016; DOD, “Work Remains to Ensure Afghan Progress Endures, Dunford Says,” 3/13/2014. 
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John F. Sopko 
Special Inspector General 


John F. Sopko was sworn in as Special Inspector (feneral for Afghanistan Reconstruction on July 2, 
2012. Mr. Sopko, appointed to the post by President Obama, has more than 30 years of experience in 
oversight and investigations as a prosecutor, congressional counsel and senior federal government 
advisor. 

Mr. Sopko came to SIGAR from Akin Gump Strauss Hauer & Feld LLP, an international law firm 
headquartered in Washington, D.C., where he had been a partner since 2009. 

Mr. Sopko’s government experience includes over 20 yearn on Capitol Hill, where he held key positions 
in both the Senate and House of Representatives. He served on the staffs of the House Committee on 
Energy and Commerce, the Select Committee on Homeland Security and the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. 

In his most recent congressional post, Mr. Sopko was Chief Counsel for Oversight and Investigations for 
the House Committee on Energy and Commerce, chaired by Rep. John D. Dingell {D-Mich.}, during the 
1 lOth Congress. There, he supervised several investigations focused on matters regulated by the Food 
and Drug Administration, Department of Energy, Department of Commerce, Federal Communications 
Commission, Federal Energy Regulatory Commission, U.S. Commodity Futures Trading Commission 
and Consumer Product Safety Commission. 

Mr. Sopko also serv'ed as General Counsel and Chief Oversight Counsel for the House Select Committee 
on Homeland Security, where he focused on homeland security and counter-terrorism investigations and 
issues. 

At the Senate Subcommittee on Investigations, chaired by then-Sen. Sam Nunn (D-Ga.), Mr. Sopko 
conducted investigations on a broad range of issues, from healthcare insurance to complex weapons 
systems. From 1 982 to 1 997, Mr. Sopko led investigations for the chairman and subcommittee members 
that included a multi-year investigation related to health insurance; union infiltration by organized 
crime; protection of critical infrastructure; the potential spread of weapons of mass destruction in the 
former Soviet Union and elsewhere; enforcement of the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act; cybersecurity; 
international drug interdiction programs; counter-terrorism policies and procedures; government 
procurement fraud and the illegal export of dual-use technologies. 

After his work in the Senate, Mr. Sopko was recruited by the Commerce Secretary to manage the 
department’s response to multiple congressional, grand jury and press inquiries. While at the Commerce 
Department, Mr. Sopko was named Deputy Assistant Secretary for Enforcement for the Bureau of 
Export Administration, and Deputy Assistant Secretary for the National Telecommunications and 
Information Administration. 

Mr. Sopko previously serv^ed as a state and federal prosecutor. As a trial attorney with the U.S. 
Department of Justice Organized Crime and Racketeering Section, he conducted numerous long-term 
grand jury investigations and prosecutions against organized crime groups. He was the lead attorney in 
the first successful federal RICO prosecution of the entire leadership structure of an American La Cosa 
Nostra crime family. In 1982 he received the Justice Department’s Special Commendation Award for 
Outstanding Service to the Criminal Division, and in 1980 he received the department’s Special 
Achievement Award for Sustained Superior Performance. 
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Mr. Sopko began his professionai career as a state prosecutor in Dayton, Ohio, with the Montgomery 
County prosecutor’s office. He served as an adjunct professor at American University’s School of 
Justice, where he received the Outstanding Adjunct Faculty Teaching Award in 1 984 and the Professor 
of the Year Award in 1986. He received his bachelor’s degree from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1 974, and his law degree from Case Western University School of Law in 1 977. He is a member of the 
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Chairwoman Hartzler, Ranking Member Speier, and distinguished members of the 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations, thank you for the opportunity to appear today to 
discuss the capability gaps in the Afghan National Security Forces, the sufficiency of Coalition 
forces providing assistance, and ongoing oversight by the Department of Defense Office of the 
Inspector General (DoD OIG). 

I am the Deputy Inspector General for Overseas Contingency Operations for the DoD 
Inspector General. My responsibilities include coordinating DoD OIG oversight in Afghanistan. 
Today, I would like to give the Subcommittee a brief oveiv'iew of DoD OlO work and our 
responsibilities with regard to oversight of Overseas Contingency Operations, such as Operation 
Freedom’s Sentinel (OFS) in Afghanistan. 1 will then describe DoD OlG’s role in joint planning 
activities with oversight agencies in the region and summarize our oversight as it has assessed 
aspects of Afghan National Defense and Security Forces (ANDSF) and the U.S. Train, Advise, 
and Assist mission. In addition, I will highlight our planned and ongoing oversight work 
concerning the ANDSF and the Afghanistan Ministries of Defense and Interior. Finally, 1 will 
provide the Subcommittee a brief oveiv'iew of the Lead IG concept, and how it impacts oversight 
coordination on Overseas Contingency Operations, such as OFS and Operation Inherent Resolve 
(OIR), the Counter-ISIL mission in Iraq and Syria, 

COORDINATED JOINT OVERSIGHT 

As early as 2004, the DoD OIG had begun audits of contracts supporting Operation 
Enduring Freedom (OEF), the security force assistance mission that preceded OFS, During 

2007, DoD OIG began to deploy permanent staff to conduct oversight in Afghanistan, consisting 
of criminal investigators, auditors, and evaluators, as well as short-term field work teams. Since 

2008, DoD OIG has published more than 90 audits, assessments, and inspection reports 
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concerning procurement management; contract administration; controls over the use of U.S. 
direct assistance funds; military constraction; weapons and property accountability; information 
operations; training, equipping, and sustaining the Afghan National Army (ANA) and Afghan 
National Police (ANP); ANDSF force generation and operational effectiveness metrics; 
retrograde of U.S. personnel and property; facility electrical safety inspections; and many other 
important areas involved in sustaining a U.S. military presence in Afghanistan and executing the 
security force assistance mission with the ANDSF. 

In 2008, implementing direction from the Section 842 of the FY 2008 National Defense 
Authorization Act to improve oversight coordination and planning, the DoD OIG assumed 
responsibility for chairing quarterly coordination meetings of the many oversight agencies 
conducting audits, assessments, and inspections during Operation Iraqi Freedom and Operation 
Enduring Freedom. These oversight agencies included the DoD OIG; Department of State IG; 
United States Agency for International Development IG; the Government Accountability Office; 
the Special IG for Iraq Reconstruction (SIGIR); the Special IG for Afghanistan Reconstruction 
(SIGAR); and the three military service Auditors General offices. DoD OIG has continuously 
served as the Chair of this Southwest Asia Joint Planning Group (SWA JPG), which also 
facilitates discussion of current and future oversight needs, de-conflicts duplicative oversight 
elTorts, and identifies gaps in oversight coverage. 

The DoD OIG also publishes an annual product resulting from the efforts by the SWA 
JPG, which is a compendium of all ongoing and planned oversight projects conducted within the 
U.S. Central Command area of responsibility. That publication was then known as the 
Comprehensive Oversight Plan for Southwest Asia and has since been renamed the 
Comprehensive Oversight Plan for Overseas Contingency Operations. 
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At the end of 2012, 1 assumed duties as the Chair of the SWA JPG, and in January 201 6 
conducted the 33‘'‘‘ quarterly SWA JPG meeting, my 13“’ as Chair. These meetings usually 
include a U.S. commander, general or flag officer, or senior civilian as guest speaker, in person 
or by VTC from Afghanistan or Kuwait, to inform senior oversight leaders about current 
programs, operations, activities, or policy changes in OFS or OIR. 

In discharging my responsibilities as the Deputy IG for Overseas Contingency 
Operations, I meet periodically with senior DoD leadership, particularly in OSD Policy and the 
Comptroller’s Office, to identify areas for strategic oversight coverage. Likewise, several times 
a year, 1 travel to Southwest Asia to meet with commanders and senior leaders to discuss our 
work and to identify areas that could benefit from additional oversight. In addition, on a 
rotational basis, I assign our DoD OIG senior representative for OIR (currently at Camp Arifjan) 
and OFS (currently at Bagram Airfield), to facilitate on-the-ground discussion of projects, 
information collection, and support for our TDY field oversight teams. 

Since 2013, DoD OIG, SIGAR, and the other SWA JPG oversight partners have prepared 
a Joint Strategic Oversight Plan for Afghanistan. The FY 2016 joint strategic oversight plan for 
Afghanistan, published in October 20 1 5, meets the Lead IG obligation to publish a Joint 
Strategic Oversight Plan for OFS. I discuss the Lead IG concept later in this statement. 

OVERSIGHT IN AFGHANISTAN 

From the broad base of DoD OIG oversight work that I described earlier, I will address 
our observations on strengths, w'eaknesses, capability gaps and shortfalls of the ANDSF, as well 
as the sufficiency of Coalition elTorts to develop the ANDSF. 

We view the challenges in developing the ANDSF as twofold: 
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• Balancing the requirement to provide near-term Afghan fighting capability 
against the longer term need to build enablers and support systems for the 
sustainment of the force. 

• Building Afghan national institutions and capabilities where those have not 
previously existed. 

The risk is that the pace of progress in developing the ANDSF may be insufficient to 
achieve our broad objectives in the time available. In his February 4, 2016, testimony to the 
SASC, General Campbell noted that the planned change from a 9,800 U.S. forces footprint in 
2016 to a 5,500 footprint in 2017 was developed primarily around the counterterrorism mission 
and that the reduced number would only support a very limited train, advise, and assi.st 
capability. Further he assessed that 70 percent of the problems facing the Afghan security forces 
result from poor leadership and that military setbacks in Kunduz and Helmand provinces have, in 
ways, forced a greater sense of urgency on the part of the Afghan Government to make the 
changes required. 

The shortcomings in building adequate systems to sustain a growing Afghan defense 
force is a recurrent theme in our oversight work and underlies many of the ANDSF capability 
gaps that we have identified. That is, the mechanisms to provide supplies, equipment, 
maintenance, and personnel to Afghan army and police forces remain immature and unreliable. 

This situation is the result of the need to rapidly grow the ANDSF, directly assist the 
ANDSF in combat operations, and provide robust U.S. and Coalition logistical support. Only 
later, did the U.S. and Coalition partners turn attention to building ANDSF capability to 
independently sustain their Army and Police forces. As the outgoing Commander of U.S. Forces 
in Afghanistan, General John Campbell observed on February 2, 2016, before this Committee, 
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overcoming this sustainment gap while the ANDSF is simultaneously engaged in warfighting 
operations represents an enormous challenge. I would now like to discuss four areas where our 
oversight work has identified difficulties in building support for the ANDSF, 

Supply and Maintenance 

Our oversight work has identified the method by which Afghan forces received past 
support as a major contributor to the sustainability gap. Most often, equipment and supplies 
were “pushed” to Afghan forces from various commands and Coalition contributors rather than 
“pulled” in response to requests from Afghan operating units based on clearly identified 
requirements. The result is that the Afghans have little experience with the conventional 
demand-driven support systems used by U.S. and Coalition forces — and are unfamiliar with the 
type of logistics planning that ensures equipment and supplies are identified, procured, and 
delivered when and where needed. For example, an assessment the DoD OIG completed in 
December 2014 found that the Afghan National Army had not yet developed the capability to 
forecast materiel requirements needed to sustain combat operations.' 

Further, in a later assessment, we found that because of extensive Coalition support, the 
establishment of Afghan-owned, demand-based support systems had not been treated as a critical 
requirement for building ANDSF combat capability. For many years, Afghan National Army 
and Afghan National Police units were able to obtain supplies, equipment maintenance, and 
other types of support from Coalition partners or Coalition-funded contractors." However, that 

^ DoDIG, DODIG-201 5-047, "Assessment ofU.S. Government and Coalition Efforts to Develop the Logistics 
Sustainment Capability of the Afghan National Army,” 12 / 19 / 2014 . Available at www.dodig.mil. 

^ DoDlG, DODlG-20 15-093, '‘Summary of Lessons Learned - DoDlG Assessment Oversight of ‘Train, Advise, 
Assist, and Equip’ Operations by U.S. and Coalition Forces in Iraq and Afghanistan,” 3/31/2015, p. 19-23. 

Available at www.dodig.mil. 
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option is rapidly disappearing as Coalition presence below the Corps and regional levels is 
severely reduced and U.S. forces are no longer engaged in a conventional combat mission. 
Without adequate sustainment, any improvement achieved in Afghan fighting capabilities cannot 
be preserved. 

In addition, maintaining accountability for equipment procured for, or transferred to, 
Afghan National Defense and Security Forces remains a critically important element of 
sustainment. For example, an April 2015 a DoD OIG audit found that neither the Afghan 
Ministry of Defense nor the Ministry of Interior had controls in place to effectively manage 
accountability of the 95,000 vehicles that DoD procured for the ANDSF since 2005. 
Additionally, the audit reported that Coalition advisors had no confidence in the ability of 
Afghan forces to independently maintain vehicles. The audit identified weaknesses in supply 
chain management and maintenance expertise as the leading causes of weakness in the Afghan 
maintenance capability. In response to our audit recommendations. Coalition advisors increased 
efforts to assist Afghan counterparts to improve the accuracy of vehicle records and strengthen 
their maintenance capability.^ 

However, information we received last month from the Combined Security Transition 
Command in Afghanistan (CSTC-A), the multinational command responsible for training, 
equipping, and developing Afghan security forces, indicates that the cun-ent state of materiel 
readiness in the Afghan National Army is “dire” for both vehicles and weapons. Long-standing 
problems - such as insufficient repair technicians, aged equipment, excessive variety of 


^ DoDlG, DODiG-2015-t07, “Challenges Exist for Asset Accountability and Maintenance and Sustainment of 
Vehicles Within the Afghan National Security Forces,” 4./17/20I5. Available at www.dodig.mil. 
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equipment models, and lack of supply support - remain and will not be quickly remedied.'' 

These problems represent a serious vulnerability for the Afghan National Army as it anticipates 
an increased fighting tempo. To mitigate this vulnerability', CSTC-A reported that maintenance 
and maintenance training will be performed by experienced contractors for Afghan National 
Army vehicles in all six Army Corps in 2016.- 

Aceording to DoD, the long-term solution to Afghan equipment maintenance requires 
implementation of the National Maintenance Strategy, an Afghan devised approach that was 
developed with the assistance of Coalition advisors in order to address ANDSF sustainment 
gaps. The MoD approved the National Maintenance Strategy on March 12,2015.* The National 
Maintenance Strategy, projected to be in place by 2017, calls for logistics support maintenance 
contracts at 23 key national and regional nodes to conduct maintenance and supply chain 
management operations, while training and supporting the ANDSF leadership and personnel in 
the field to perform these functions. It is important to note, however, that contractor-conducted 
maintenance training of Afghans has been limited in the past. According to information we 
received from CSTC-A last month, the goal of the strategy is to enable Afghan security forces to 
maintain their combat power without contracted support by 2021 . This will only be achieved by 
a gradual reduction of contracted maintenance and a corresponding growth in ANDSF organic 
capability over a 5-year period.’ 


^ CSTC-A response to DoDIG data call 
CSTC-A response to DoDIG data call 
^ DoD, Enhancing Security and Stability in Afghanistan, 12/20 1 5, p. 52| 
^ CSTC-A response to DoDIG data call 
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For several years, Coalition advisors have also worked with their Afghan counterparts to 
implement a system known as Core-IMS - an inventoty management system that provides 
country-wide tracking of items of supply. Yet, implementation of this system has been slow' 
because of literacy problems, electrical outages, lack of connectivity, and bureaucratic delays. 
However, last month the Combined Security Transition Command in Afghanistan provided 
information to the DoD OIG indicating that senior Afghan leadership has begun to show 
increased interest in implementing Core-IMS. Over the past year, the Coalition hired 86 
Afghans to train Afghan National Army personnel in inventory management and is currently 
installing 18 seivers and 165 computers to augment the system.* 

Overall Sustainment Challenges 

A DoD OIG assessment in December 2014 identified challenges in developing an 
enduring logistics sustainment capability in the Afghan National Army and those challenges 
remain a focus of Coalition advisory efforts today. The assessment found that the Afghan 
National Army suffered from incomplete logistics guidance, limited expertise in requirements 
forecasting and contracting, and an ineffective information management system. Additionally, 
the assessment found significant issues with Afghan National Army equipment repair and 
disposal cycles and the failure to tum-in and reutilize excess material. We found these 
weaknesses were due, in part, to inadequate advisor support and recommended that action be 
taken to ensure Coalition advisors possess the skill sets and resources needed to effectively 
advise their Afghan counterparts.^ In response, the Deputy Secretary of Defense agreed to 

® CSTC-A response to DoDIG data call 

® DoDlG, DODIG-2015-047, "Assessment of U.S. Government and Coalition Efforts to Develop the Logistics 
Sustainment Capability of the Afghan National Army,” 12/19/2014. Available at www.dodig.mil. 
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establish a formal development program for Coalition advisors and take action to ensure that 
experienced logisticians of the appropriate rank and skillsets are assigned to advisor positions. 

A subsequent DoD OIG report, issued in January 2015, identified similar logistics 
sustainment challenges involving the Afghan National Police forces. The assessment found 
delayed obligation of funds for goods and services because of Afghan financial policies, outdated 
logistics guidance, noncompliance with existing guidance, inability to forecast supply 
requirements, failure to utilize automated processes, lack of vehicle maintenance planning, and 
insufficient numbers of skilled Coalition logistics advisors. Management officials concurred 
with 28 of our 29 recommendations for improvement, implementing 14 during the course of the 
assessment and the remainder thereafter. ' ' 

Key Commodities 

Our oversight has disclosed significant issues in the management of two key commodities 
critical to supporting Afghan security forces - fuel and ammunition - both of which transitioned 
to Afghan management as the U.S. combat role ended. In an assessment completed in April 
2015, the DoD OIG found numerous deficiencies in the management of these commodities, 
primarily caused by the lack of adequate internal controls, which increased the probability for 
misuse, theft, and diversion to unauthorized purposes.'* 


Deputy Secretary of Defense memorandum to DoDTG dated 14 Nov 2014 (response to draft report) 

DoDIG, DODIG-201 5-067, “Assessment of U.S. and Coalition Efforts to Develop the Logistics and Maintenance 
Sustainment Capability of the Afghan National Police,” 1./30/20I5. Available at www.dodig.mil. 

DoDTG, DODlG-2015-108, “Assessment ofU.S. and Coalition Efforts to Develop the Sufficiency of Afghan 
National Security Forces’ Policies, Processes, and Procedures for the Management and Accountability of Class III 
(Fuel) and V (Ammunition),” 4/30/2015. Available at www.dodig.mil. 
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Among other recommendations, we encouraged U.S. advisors to enforce provisions of 
commitment letters that require Afghans to satisfy certain requirements in managing fuel or face 
limitations on financial or other assistance rendered. General Campbell discussed the emphasis 
on “conditionality” — the enforcement of commitment letters - before this Committee recently. 
Our future audits will consider commitment letter enforcement. 

The backlog of procurement actions in the Afghan defense and interior ministries is 
another commodity-related sustainment weakness. A major fuel procurement scandal in the 
Ministry of Defense last February caused President Ghani to personally intervene, imposing a 
rigorous review process over Afghan procurement. This action demonstrates his seriousness in 
attempting to combat corruption, but it has also contributed to the procurement backlog and 
delay in receipt of critical goods and services. For example, we learned last month that the 
Ministry of Interior has yet to develop requirements documents for 87 urgent food procurements 
for Afghan police forces. 

1 mentioned fuel procurement earlier. A DoD OIG audit of Afghan fuel management 
completed in January 2016 found deficiencies in controls over fuel procured for the Afghan 
National Police. In short, we reported that Coalition advisors had no reasonable assurance that 
all of the U.S. -funded fuel, valued at $438 million, supported actual Afghan police requirements 
and was used for its intended purpose. We recommended that CSTC-A strengthen the reporting 
requirements for fuel consumption and provide clearer consequences for failure to comply with 
those requirements in the commitment letter with the Ministry of Interior concerning fuel 


CSTC-A response to DoDlG data call 
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consumption. CSTC-A concuiTcd and issued a revised letter incorporating our 
recommendations. However, reduced Coalition manpower and security concerns prevent 
Coalition advisors from physically inspecting Afghan fueling operations. Next quarter, the DoD 
OIG is planning a similar audit of management controls over fuel procured for the Afghan 
National Army. 

Personnel 

We have reported other problems in sustaining the Afghan security forces, notably 
difficulties in personnel management and pay systems.’’ Improvements in these areas, as well as 
in logistics issues 1 described earlier, depend on the implementation of automated systems — a 
process made more difficult and time-consuming because of low Afghan literacy rates, language 
translation requirements, and a reluctance to discard paper-based systems. Successful 
employment of automated financial, supply and maintenance systems will require continued 
Coalition advisor assistance. 

LEAD IG OVERVIEW 

At this point, I would like to provide the Subcommittee a brief overview of the Lead IG 
concept and the enhancement it brings to the oversight coordination process. 

As part of the 201 3 National Defense Authorization Act, Congress amended the Inspector 
General Act of 1978 by adding a new Section, 8L, which creates a Lead Inspector General to 


DoDIG, DODiG-201 6-040, "'Controls Over Ministry of Interior Fuel Contracts Could Be Improved,” 1/20/2016 

DoDIG, ‘"Operation Freedom’s Sentinel - Quarterly Report and Biannual Report to the United States Congress,” 
9/30/201 5, p.37. Available at www.dodig.mil. 
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coordinate comprehensive oversight of new overseas contingency operations. Section 8L 
requires the Chair of the Council of Inspectors General for Integrity and Efficiency (CIGIE) to 
designate the Lead IG from among the Inspectors General of the three agencies involved in 
overseas contingency operations: the Department of Defense, Department of State, and the 
United States Agency for International Development. Under the Lead IG mandate, however, 
each IG retains statutory independence to promote the economy, efficiency, and effectiveness of 
their agency’s programs and operations, and to prevent fraud, waste, and abuse. 

On April 1 , 20 1 5, the Chair of the CIGIE appointed Jon Rymer, then Inspector General of 
the Department of Defense, as Lead IG for OFS, which the Secretary of Defense designated as 
an Overseas Contingency Operation on January' 1 , 20 1 5. Mr. Rymer had also been appointed 
Lead IG for OIR and for Operation United Assistance, which addressed the Ebola epidemic. In 
turn, Mr, Rymer appointed Mr. Steve A. Linnick, Department of State IG, as Associate IG for 
OFS and OIR. Upon Mr. Rymer’s resignation on January 8, 2016, Mr. Glenn Fine, who was the 
Principal Deputy IG, became the Acting DoD Inspector General, and he was appointed by the 
Chair of CIGIE to assume the responsibilities and duties of Lead IG for OFS and OIR. 

Specifically, Section 8L requires the Lead IG to “develop and carry out, in coordination 
with the Lead IG agencies, a joint strategic plan to conduct comprehensive oversight over all 
aspects of the contingency operation and to ensure through either joint or individual audits, 
inspection, and investigations, independent and effective oversight of all programs and operation 
of the Federal government in support of the contingency operation.” Section 8L thereby 
provides a new mandate for the three Lead IG agencies to work together from the outset of an 
Overseas Contingency Operation to develop and carry out joint, comprehensive, and strategic 
oversight. 
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Section 8L also requires the Lead IG to publish quarterly reports on the overseas 
contingency operation and biannual repots on the oversight work of the Lead IG agencies. DoD 
OIG, as Lead IG for Operation Freedom’s Sentinel has published one quarterly report, one 
combined quarterly and biannual report, and we will soon publish the quarterly report for the 
first quarter of fiscal year 2016. 

ONGOING AND FUTURE DoD OIG WORK 

The DoD OIG continues to focus oversight on the two OFS missions: ( 1 ) training, 
advising, and assisting the ANDSF and (2) counterterrorism operations. 

In an assessment that will address both missions, DoD OIG will assess the progress of the 
U.S, Special Operations Forces in training, advising, and assisting the Afghan Special Forces - 
widely considered to be some of the best fighting forces in the region. These forces, which 
consist of both Afghan National Army and Police units, have experienced the highest operating 
tempo over the past year and continue to mature with Coalition assistance. However, we have 
previously reported that Afghan Special Forces encounter many of the same sustainment 
challenges faced by conventional Afghan National Army and Afghan National Police forces. 

To get a fresh look at Afghan Special Forces, the DoD OIG is s sending a 5-person team to 
Afghanistan soon to detemiine whether ongoing training efforts for Afghan Special Forces are 
adequate. 


DoDIG, “Operation Freedom’s Sentinel - Quarterly Report and Biannual Report to the United States Congress,” 
9/30/2015, p. 24. Available at www.dodig.mil. 
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In another area, the DoD OIG will examine progress being made to strengthen a key 
enabler of Afghan warfighting operations — intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance. With 
the reduction in the U.S, forces, Afghan security forces have assumed increased responsibility 
for counterterrorism operations that depend on a robust, integrated intelligence capability. The 
commencement of Operation Freedom’s Sentinel, and the counterterrorism mission in particular, 
has generated a need for oversight projects that evaluate current intelligence capabilities, 
progress in training Afghan forces, and intelligence sharing. 

In two w'eeks, we are sending three intelligence specialists to Afghanistan to evaluate 
progress in training Afghan security forces to become self-supporting in intelligence operations 
Two follow-on projects are planned in 2016 — an evaluation of the existing intelligence 
capability for U.S. countertenwism operations in Afghanistan and an evaluation of intelligence 
sharing between Afghan forces and Coalition partners. 

We are also planning series of audits on direct funding provided to Afghan security 
forces to determine whether Coalition advisors are making good on their pledge to strengthen the 
enforcement of commitment letters. As part of that effort, a DoD OIG team will deploy to 
Afghanistan this month for 90 days to audit controls over contracts awarded by the Afghan 
government using U.S. funds. 

In sum, our office has conducted and will continue to conduct oversight of critical 
programs and operations of DoD in Afghanistan. We appreciate the support of this Committee 
and Subcommittee as we discharge our oversight responsibilities in these important areas. 

Thank you for the opportunity to address the Subcommittee and I look forward to 
answering your questions. 
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Michael S. Child, Sr. 

Deputy Inspector General for Overseas Contingency Operations 


Mr. Michael S. Child, Sr., serves as the Deputy Inspector Genera! for Overseas Contingency Operations. 

Prior to his current assignment, Mr. Child served as Deputy Inspector General for Southwest Asia from 
October 2012 through December 2014. In that capacity he deployed to Afghanistan for 20 months, 
tasked with coordinating DoD IG activities there. Mr. Child concurrently served as Chairman of the 
Southwest Asia Joint Planning Group (SWA-JPG). In that role, he conducted quarterly meetings of 
SWA-JPG agencies, identifying duplicative projects and gaps in oversight coverage. He also published 
the Congressionally- mandated annual Comprehensive Oversight Plan for Southwest Asia, which 
indexed ail ongoing, planned, and completed oversight projects conducted by SWA-JPG agencies. In his 
current capacity, Mr. Child will continue serving as SWA-JPG chairman and COPSWA publisher. 

Mr. Child entered the Senior Executive Service on August 30, 2008, serving as Assistant Inspector 
General for Administrative Investigations. In May 2009, he was selected as Chief of Staff, serving in 
that position until he became the DIG-SWA. 

Prior to working for the DoD IG, Mr. Child served as an Army Judge Advocate, retiring at the rank of 
Colonel. Significant Army assignments included: Chief, Criminal Law Division, Office of the Judge 
Advocate General; Staff Judge Advocate, U.S. Army Space and Missile Defense Command; Deputy 
Staff Judge Advocate, U.S. Army Military District of Washington; and. Chief, Army Judge Advocate 
Recruiting. Mr. Child was also detailed to the U.S. Department of Justice for six years, prosecuting and 
litigating DoD procurement fraud cases. He first served as a criminal prosecutor in the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office for the District of Arizona, and later as a trial attorney at Main Justice, Commercial Litigation 
Branch. 

Mr. Child earned his B.A. and J.D. degrees from the University of San Diego, and his Master of Laws 
degree from the U.S. Army Judge Advocate General’s Legal Center and School in Charlottesville, Va. 
He also holds two Master’s Degrees in National Security Studies and Public Policy Management from 
Georgetown University. 
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RESPONSE TO QUESTION SUBMITTED BY MS. SPEIER 

Mr. SOPKO. Contract was issued on April 21, 2009 by the Air Force Civil Engineer 
Center (AFCEC), previously the Air Force Center for Engineering and the Environ- 
ment, for $48.7 million to Innovative Technical Solutions, Inc (ISTI). After 14 modi- 
fications, the contract cost was raised to $107.3 million. Construction work was halt- 
ed due to lack of funds on December 31, 2013. 

On July 30, 2014, AFCEC awarded Gilbane Federal (the new name for ITSI) a 
second $47.4 million contract for building completion by July 31, 2015. [See page 
24.] 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MRS. HARTZLER 

Mrs. Hartzler. In the funding we provide to Afghanistan, $2.1 billion has been 
designated for Foreign Military Sales. Since American taxpayers are providing these 
funds, are there protocols or instructions which ensure these funds will provide op- 
portunities for United States manufacturers and workers? What weapons platforms 
are being sold to the Afghanistan National Defense and Security Forces and how 
does the procurement process work? 

Ms. Abizaid. The Defense Security Cooperation Agency (DSCA) executes require- 
ments to procure defense articles for the Afghan National Defense and Security 
Forces (ANDSF) using the Title 10 funds provided by Congress for the Afghanistan 
Security Forces Fund (ASFF) in the annual defense appropriations bill. $2.5B of the 
$3.3B in ASFF available to the Department of Defense (DOD) in Fiscal Year (FY) 
2015 is being executed by DSCA. ASFF procurements are accomplished primarily 
by the Military Departments and the Defense Logistics Agency. These procurements 
include defense articles as well as services such as training, advising, and mainte- 
nance, and are governed by the Defense Federal Acquisition Regulation Supplement 
(DFARS), which generally requires full and open competition for contracts. 

Equipment procurements for the ANDSF using ASFF are largely for U.S.-made 
end items. For example, AM General is currently manufacturing new up-armored 
HMMWVs for the Afghan Army to replace battle losses and for the Afghan police 
to provide combat power; more than 300 have been delivered in recent months and 
at least 1,300 more will be delivered this year. Other US-made equipment procured 
using ASFF includes Navistar and Oshkosh trucks; Caterpillar tractors; Textron 
Mobile Strike Force Vehicles; MD Helicopters MD530s; Harris and Datron radios; 
uniforms; boots; M4 and M16 rifles; 60 and 81 mm mortars; Mk 19 grenade launch- 
ers; M24() machine guns; M203 grenade launchers; and ammunition for these weap- 
ons. 

To clarify, DOD does not “sell” defense articles to the Afghan government. In- 
stead, Combined Security Transition Command-Afghanistan (CSTC-A), in coordina- 
tion with the leadership of the Afghan Ministries of Defense and Interior, identifies 
and validates ANDSF capabilities and requirements, which are transmitted to 
DSCA in a CSTC-A-endorsed Memorandum of Request (MoR). DSCA then assigns 
the MoR to the appropriate implementing agency to undertake contracting for the 
requirements by either using existing or awarding new DOD contracts. The items 
are then procured, delivered to Afghanistan, and transferred by CSTC-A to the Af- 
ghan government for employment by their forces in combat operations. 

Mrs. Hartzler. In light of serious issues concerning the abuse of children, there 
have been statements by DOD indicating protocols have been put in place for han- 
dling reports of child sexual abuse. Would you please explain the protocols and pro- 
cedures which will prevent these incidents from going unreported in the future? 

Does a soldier have the authority to help a child if they have direct knowledge 
abuse is occurring at the time? 

Have incidents occurred on U.S. property? 

Colonel Michael. On September 22, 2015, General Campbell publicly stated that 
he expects that any suspicions of sexual abuse will be reported immediately to the 
chain of command, regardless of who the alleged perpetrators or victims are. He fur- 
ther directed that if there are any indications that the abuse involves Afghans, a 
report must be forwarded to him through operational channels and copied to the 
Staff Judge Advocate, so that the Afghan government can be advised and requested 
to take action to investigate the allegations. These policies and procedures will re- 
main in place under the new Commander, USFOR-A, General Nicholson. 

We continue to work to ensure that all U.S. forces in Afghanistan understand 
their responsibilities to report human rights violations, and that Afghan leaders un- 
derstand their responsibilities to develop a professional force and hold perpetrators 
accountable for their actions. DOD mandates training for U.S. service members to 
ensure that they clearly understand their obligations to respect human dignity and 
to take appropriate action when confronted with suspected violations of human 
rights. Under long-standing principles of law and policy, U.S. service members may 
choose but are not required to intervene in the commission of an imminent or ongo- 
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ing serious offense which they observe, including if they witness child abuse, as le- 
gally appropriate. 

DOD has and continues to review historical reports to identify any allegations of 
sexual abuse by ANDSF personnel. In this review, DOD has not uncovered any al- 
leged incidents that were directly witnessed by U.S. forces or had occurred on U.S. 
or coalition facilities. 

Mrs. Hartzler. In the funding we provide to Afghanistan, $2.1 billion has been 
designated for Foreign Military Sales. Since American tax payers are providing 
these funds, are there protocols or instructions which ensure these funds will pro- 
vide opportunities for United States manufacturers and workers? What weapons 
platforms are being sold to the Afghanistan National Defense and Security Forces 
and how does the procurement process work? 

Colonel Michael. The pseudo-Foreign Military Sales (FMS) process to procure de- 
fense articles for the Afghan National Defense and Security Forces (ANDSF) is gov- 
erned by the Defense Federal Acquisition Regulation Supplement, which generally 
requires full and open competition for contracts. 

FMS cases are typically funded either with the participating countries’ organic re- 
sources or by Foreign Military Financing (FMF) funds that are subject to Title 22 
requirements. Title 22 funding must be spent on U.S. materiel and services, with 
limited waiver authority, whereas host nations determine how their funds will be 
spent within the FMS process. Equipment procurements for the ANDSF using Af- 
ghanistan Security Forces Fund are largely for US-produced end items. Examples 
include AM General HMMWVs; Navistar and Oshkosh trucks; Caterpillar tractors; 
Textron Mobile Strike Force Vehicles; MD530s Helicopters; Harris and Datron ra- 
dios; uniforms; boots; M4 and M16 rifles; 60 mm and 81 mm mortars; Mk 19 gre- 
nade launchers; M240 machine guns; M203 grenade launchers; and ammunition. 

The pseudo-FMS process through which these procurements are made does not 
involve “selling” defense articles to the Afghan government. Instead, Combined Se- 
curity Transition Command-Afghanistan (CSTC-A,) in coordination with the leader- 
ship of the Afghan Ministries of Defense and Interior, identifies and validates 
ANDSF capabilities and/or requirements, which are transmitted to the Defense Se- 
curity Cooperation Agency (DSCA) in a CSTC-A-endorsed Memoranda of Request 
(MoR). DSCA then assigns the MoR to the appropriate Service Component Imple- 
menting Agency to undertake contracting requirements. It is important to note that 
the pseudo-FMS process is not limited to the procurement of defense articles or end- 
items but also includes requirements related to training, maintenance, spare parts, 
and other long-term sustainment. 

Since 2009, the Afghan security forces have spent almost $1.5 billion in FMF 
funds, all of which were spent on U.S. defense articles and services. The Afghan 
government currently has $25 million in uncommitted FMF funds available. 
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